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Weather and Feed Information 
Market Quotations 

Shipping Conditions 
Statistical Research 


HEDGING FACILITIES 


19 offices located strategically 
throughout California to serve wool 
growers, dealers, manufacturers and 
speculators. Membership in Wool As- 
sociates of N.Y. Cotton Exchange and 





private leased wires are maintained to 
execute future contracts in wool and 
wool tops. 


Protect your wool investment through 
our hedging facilities. Ask us for ac- 
curate information on conditions af- 
fecting wool production, distribution, 
manufacturing and marketing. 


Shrinkage Tables Booklet (pocket size) 


available on request. 
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Lederle Products 
Give You 
Protection Against 
Pneumonia 


It is far more profitable to prevent disease than to treat it. Animals 
immunized with HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum Pre- 
cipitated) Lederle have early and long-lasting protection against 
“shipping”’’ pneumonia. 


Outbreaks of pneumonia, in flocks which have not been protected 
against this widespread, infectious disease, can be controlled quickly 
if sick animals are isolated and treated promptly with SULMET* Sul- 
famethazine Lederle. Treatment should be given at 24-hour inter- 
vals. Seldom are more than one or two treatments necessary to bring 
the temperature to normal. There is little or no loss in weight when 
SULMET Sulfamethazine is used promptly. 


In blackleg territory, vaccination with BLACKLEG-HEMORRHAGIC 
SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum Precipitated) B.H.* BACTERIN Lederle 
is recommended. This new two-purpose bacterin for more efficient 
immunization of sheep and cattle is Lederle’s latest contribution to 
livestock protection. A single injection gives dependable immunity to 
lambs, calves and mature animals. 


For best management practices, and disease-control procedures, 
consult your veterinarian. The above bacterin should be used only in 
accordance with instructions in the package literature. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 





DOG MEN SAY: 


WALTER LINDNER, Lindengrus Kennels, Warren, Mich., says: 
“T’ve been training dogs for 25 years, and Friskies keeps my 
dogs in much better condition than any other food I’ve used. 
It works wonders with puppies.’’ 


NO WONDER Friskies has been a favorite 
with leading dog men—breeders, trainers 
and veterinarians—for over 16 years. These 
men feed and recommend Friskies because 
they know it is a complete dog food, scien- 
tifically balanced to provide all the elements 
dogs are known to need for total nourish- 
ment, top condition and appearance. 





DOGS SAY: 


iy pficious " 


ALL DOGS— of every breed and every age— 
love Friskies “meaty” taste and smell. Two 
forms: Friskies Cubes, to gnaw like a bone; 
Friskies Meal, to eat like hash. 


FEED BOTH FOR VARIETY 


EVERYBODY SAYS: 


: maging ECUNOMY 


Compare actual nutrition. In Friskies you 
get high food value per penny of cost. It’s 
the most economical type of dog food, be- 
cause no costly supplements are required. 


7 


Feed and Recommend Friskies for Complete 
Nourishment, Convenience and Economy 
FREE BOOKLET—Send for “How to Feed and Care for 


Your Dog.” Address: Friskies, Box 2035, Dept. Y, 
Los Angeles 36, California. 


KEEP YOUR DOGS FRISKY 
WITH 


¢ 
AKA 
Albers Milling Company 
5 SIZES: 50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. A Division of Carnation Company 





THE COVER 


Our cover this month is furnished }y 
Will C. Minor of Fruita, Colorado, who 
pictures have made that place before, It 
is a winter range scene in Mesa County, | 
Colorado. The sheep are leaving the be | 
ground at sunrise after an early winte,| 
storm. 4 

The color effect was obtained by printing § 
the cover first in red-orange, and then in ‘ 
black ink; or in the language of the ep.} 
graver, it’s a “duotone.” We hope you 
like. it. 
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THE CUTTING CHUTE 


Arizona Youth is U. S. Star Farmer 


( 


Kenneth England, 19-year-old dairy . 
farmer of Chandler, Arizona, was named 
star farmer of America for 1949 at the 22nd J 
Future Farmers of America convention ip § 
Kansas City on October 11th. The award 
is a cash prize of $1000. | 


Sheep Killing Dogs 





Dogs were recently reported to have | 
done hundreds of dollars’ worth of damage 
to sheep flocks in Duchesne County, Utah. 
The dogs invaded the flocks at night, kill- 
ing, wounding and scattering the lambs 
and ewes. 


National Western Premium List Out 


Official premium list for the 44th Na- ff 
tional Western Stock Show is being distri- J 


buted. The dates for the show are January 


13th to 21st, 1950; the place the a 
Stockyards, Denver, Colorado. Entries for J 
all breeding and individual fat classes of J 
livestock close December 7th; carload lots, 


December 27th. Closing date for the en- 


tries in the National Western Wool show 
is also December 27th. Copies of the ff 
premium list may be obtained by writing § 


the National Western Stock Show, Stock- 
yards Station, Denver 16, Colorado. 


New Outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease in Mexico 


A new outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Mexico within the quarantine area 
was announced Monday, October 24th, by 
the Joint Mexican-United States Commis- 


sion for the eradication of the disease. This ’ 
is the first evidence of active infection of f 


foot-and-mouth disease since July, and was 
discovered in the Municipio of Chicoloa- 
pan, State of Mexico, near the center of the 
quarantine zone. 


Basque Herder Dies in Air France Crash 


Among the 48 dead in the crash of the 
Air France Constellation October 28th in 


the Azores was J. P. Suquilbide, 25, en | 


route to join an uncle, Pierre Ardennes, 
345 N. Hayes Avenue, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Mr. Suquilbide had left his former home 
in the Pyrenees of southern France to ac- 
cept employment in the sheep industry ar- 
ranged for him by Mr. Ardennes who 
herds in the Firth-Blackfoot area. 

—Salt Lake Tribune 


Wool Research Workers Honored 


Werner von Bergen, director of research 
for the Forstmann Woolen Company, Pas- 


| saic, N. J., and A. Griffin Ashcroft, direc- 


tor of research for the Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 
were presented awards at Philadephia on 
October 19, 1949 by the American Society 
of Testing Materials. The awards, the first 
in the history of the society, were made 
for outstanding contributions to the wool 
industry and were presented in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel. 

Mr. von Bergen received his scroll from 
Dr. S. J. Kennedy, research director in the 
Office of the Quartermaster General in 
Washington, who praised his work as chair- 
man of the wool fiber section of the wool 
subcommittee of the society for the past 
fifteen years. 

Mr. Ashcroft received his award from 
Dr. J. H. Dillon, director of the Textile 
Research Institute at Princeton, N. J., who 
said it was given as a “mark of deep ap- 
preciation for his tireless efforts as chair- 
man of the wool subcommittee for the 
past ten years,” 


Administering the Wool Products 
Labeling Act 


During September this year the Federal 
Trade Commission inspected 4,362,344 
wool products in the course of its admini- 
stration of the Wool Labeling Act. Only 
two matters were recommended for formal 
action by the Commission during the 
month, indicating general conformance to 
the law. 


New Place to Eat at Chicago Stock Yards 


Visitors to the 50th anniversary of the 
International Livestock Exposition, Nov- 
ember 26th to December 3rd _ this year, 
may dine at a smart new eating spot at 
the Chicago Yards—the new Sirloin Room 
of the Stockyards Inn. Opening on Sep- 
tember 10th the new restaurant features 
a Steak Throne at which diners may select 
their own cuts of steak and other meats. 


Hampshire Association to Meet 


The 60th regular annual meeting of 
the American Hampshire Sheep Associa- 
tion will be held at the Stockyards Inn, 
Chicago, Illinois on the afternoon of Nov- 
ember 31, 1949. 

Directors whose terms expire are Ronald 
Hogg, Dr. H. C. Gardiner, Harrison Davis, 
from districts, and L. T. Dywer and G. R. 
Groom, at large. 
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YOUR BEST 
HOTEL VALUE 
IN 





CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 





DECEMBER 6 to 9 ARE DATES 


THE SHIRLEY-SAVOY, DENVER, COLORADO, THE PLACE 
FOR YOUR 85th NATIONAL CONVENTION 


THE HOTEL RESERVATION BLANK (Page 51) IS FOR YOUR USE. 








A. A. Blakley Live Stock Comm. Co. 
John Clay & Company 

Denver Live Stock Commission Co. 
Farmers Livestock Comm. Co. 
Mike Hayes 

Lowell Commission Co. 

Mann, Boyd and Mann, Inc. 


Wilkins & Co., Ltd. 
Wm. M. Dorrance 
Hinie Klecker Sheep Com. Co. 
Kirley Bros. 
B. R. Wilkerson 


National Livestock Comm. Co. 

J. W. Kern & Son 
Rodine & Rodine 

Ray Williams & Co., Inc. 

John H. Hoyt & Son 

Joe Pepper 

Coake Cattle & Investment Co. 
Clarence J. Olson 


Mann and McKee, Inc. 
J. Clifford Mann, Len Newman 


Fulton-Foxley & Co. 
A. L. Fitzsimmons, Ralph A. John- 
son, Bert L. Matlack, A. N. Hobson, 
Robert F. Wolf 














Producers Livestock Marketing Ass‘n. 





WELCOME 
WOOL GROWERS 


We hope you will enjoy your stay in Denver, and that 
you will find time to visit at the Stock Yards while here. 


Al F. Geiger 

Gil Graber & Co. 

Geo. Hanks Co. 
A. Aaron, Louis Becker, Ben Eska- 
nos, Earl Kennedy, Jas. M. Wheeler, 
Lesley D. Kennedy 

Wertheimer-Colorado Cattle Co. 
Dick R. Hoyt, Leo Mook, 
Jas. T. McHugh 


Plute & Kerstiene 
Henry Singer 
Rudy Schindler 

N. H. Troelstrup 
Samett Packing Co. 


Joe Miller & Co. 
Louis Dondelinger 


Fryer & Stillman, Ine. 
N. L. Harrison, Jr. 
Roland LaGrange, Max Radovich 
R. M. Gow 
K & B Packing Co. 
Lindner Packing Co. 
National Food Stores 
H. W. Young 
Capitol Packing Co. 


BONDED FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


DENVER LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE 


























NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Honorary Presidents 


R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 

Cc. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 

T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 


Vice Presidents 


T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Harry J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 

John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 

A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 


Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Harry Petersen, Dixon, California 
E. P. Hazard, Saguache, Colorado 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 
Ward Van Horn, Buffalo, South Dakota 
Sayers Farmer, Junction, Texas 
Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 
A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Kenneth P. Pickrell, President 

H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Harry Petersen, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver 

E. P. Hazard, President 

Lloyd N. Case, Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

J. H. Breckenridge, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montara Wool Grewers Association 
515 Power Block Bldg., Helena 
Wallace Ulmer, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

W. H. Steiwer, President 

Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 


Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 
Sayers Farmer, President 
Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 


408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 
J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washingten Wool Growers Association 


16 South First Street, Yakima 
A. R. Bohoskey, President 
A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 
Rapid City 


Joseph G. Trotter, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Woel Growers Association 


McKinley 
Harold Josendal, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 








Also to be elected are a president, vice 
president and secretary-treasurer. 

A proposal to amend the constitution will 
be submitted to the meeting, special notice 
being sent each member. 

—Helen Belote, Secretary 


Jack Devereaux Marries 


The society section of the Rapid City, 
South Dakota Journal of Sicialas 23rd 
features the photograph of the beautiful 
bride of Jack Devereaux. She is the former 
Miss Dannie Forcezek, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Forezek of Lethbridge, Ca- 
nada. Young Mr. Devereaux, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry J. Devereaux of Rapid 
City, South Dakota, is cashier at the First 
National Bank at Judith Gap, Montana 
where the couple will make their home. 


New Wool Firm 


John Edgehill and Robert H. Hughes 
have announced the formation of a cor- 
poration to conduct a general wool business 
under the name of Edgehill-Hughes Com- 
pany, Inc. Headquarters for the new firm 
are at 286 Summer Street, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, 


Less Liquidation 


Slaughter of mature sheep during the 
four months, May-August, has been only 
about half as large as a year ago. Slaughter 
of lambs was 14 percent smaller than last 
year. This together with reported strong 
demand for breeding ewes indicates that 
the decline in the country’s sheep popula- 
tion soon may be halted. —Meaty News 


Australian Labeling Act 


The compulsory labeling of textiles is 
expected to go into operation throughout 
Australia on January 1, 1950. The law will 
apply to both imported and locally made 
textiles. The labels will show the fibers 
of which the material is made and state 
percentage by weight of each. Material 
containing 95 percent weight of wool may 
be described as “All Wool.” 


1949 Christmas Seal Sale 


The National Tuberculosis Association 
opens its annual seal sale on November 
21st this year and the campaign will run 
to December 25th. Of the money raised 
by this sale of seals, 95 percent is used 
in tuberculosis work in the State where 
it is contributed and the other 5 percent 
goes to the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. Your help is asked. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and 
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N the closing day of the first session of 

the Eighty-first Congress—October 19th 
_both Houses agreed to a compromise on 
farm legislation. This was a bitterly con- 
tested effort to satisfy all interested parties 
as far as possible and to remove from the 
statute books at least in part, the Republi- 
can-passed farm law of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

As far as the position of wool is con- 
cerned, there is very little change from 
Title II of the Agricultural Act of 1948, 
which would have gone into effect January 
1, 1950. There are two main points of 
difference in this respect. The new Act in- 
cludes support for mohair and “wages paid 
hired farm labor” in the calculations of the 
“moving base” or “modernized parity.” The 
inclusion of “wages” increases the parity 
level about 6 percent over the 1948 Act. 

From the standpoint of our industry, the 
securing of modernized parity for our prod- 
ucts is an important step forward. First, 
it gives them their proper price relation 
with all agriculture in the light of demand 
for the products and therefore fair treat- 
ment in the support level for wool, and 
second, no longer can lamb be accused of 
enjoying a price far out of line with other 
commodities, because parity for lamb is 
more correctly stated. 

Section 201 of the 1949 Act states: “The 
Secretary is authorized and directed to 








AGRICULTURAL LAW TO APPLY ON 
1950 PRODUCTION 


Some growers have raised this ques- 
tion in regard to the operation of the 
new Agricultural Act: Can the 1949 
wool yet unsold be held in storage in 
the grower’s name, tendered to the 
Government in 1950 and receive the 
benefit of the modernized parity price 


established by the Agricultural Act of 
1949? 


To clear the matter, the National 
Wool Growers Association put the ques- 
tion to H. E. Reed, Director of the Live- 
stock Branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. His answer is: “Intent of 
Agricultural Act of 1949 is for provisions 
to apply to commodities produced in 
1950.” 


November, 1949 


Wool in Agricultural Act of 1949 


make available (without regard to the pro- 
visions of Title III) price support to pro- 
ducers for wool (including mohair) 

as follows: 

“(a) The price of wool (including mo- 
hair) shall be supported through loans, 
purchases or other operations at such level, 
not in excess of 90 per centum, nor less 
than 60 per centum of the parity price 
therefore, as the Secretary determines ne- 
cessary in order to encourage an annual 
production of approximately three hundred 
sixty million pounds of shorn wool . . .” 

Present production is in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred fifteen million pounds 
and therefore, according to the intent of 
Congress, wool will be supported at 90 
percent of parity. 

The beginning of the marketing season 
for wool is determined as of January Ist 
each year. According to the law, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may announce a support 
level for wool before that time, but this 
is unlikely. So, it is not possible to tell the 
exact level of 1950 support at this time, 
but based on present indications, support 
should be in the neighborhood of 46 to 
47 cents average per grease pound, or ap- 
proximately 4.5 cents above the present 
support of 42.3 cents per grease pound, 

Wool produced in 1949 will not be eligi- 
ble for the 1950 anticipated increased sup- 
port price unless the Secretary so an- 
nounces. Section 413 of the 1949 Act states 
as follows: 

“This Act shall not be effective with 
respect to price support operations for any 
agricultural commodity for any marketing 
year or season commencing prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, except to the extent that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall, without re- 
ducing price support theretofore under- 
taken or announced, elect to apply the pro- 
visions of this Act.” 

Of particular interest to our industry was 
the passage by the Senate of an improved 
version of Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, which permitted the im- 
position of fees and quotas by the President 
on foreign agricultural imports. This was 
a step in the right direction, but this 
amendment was lost in conference and is 
not included in the new Act. The passage 
by the Senate on a vote of 44 to 28 of this 
provision does show, however, a consider- 
able change in attitude toward protection 
of American agriculture. 

Some other provisions of the new Act of 
interest to wool growers are: 

Price support at a ievel in excess of 90 
percent of parity may be made by the 


Secretary of Agriculture in the event and 
after a public hearing, it is determined to 
be essential to the national welfare and 
security to prevent or alleviate a shortage 
in the supply of any essential agricultural 
commodity. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation may 
sell wool at any price it deems necessary 
to properly move the commodity into the 
channels of trade. 


The Act prohibits for any purpose the 
use of Section 32 funds of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1935 for wool and 
particularly specifies that these funds shall 
be devoted principally to perishable non- 
basic agricultural commodities. Thirty per- 
cent of all duties collected from imports 
makes up Section 32 funds. Wool, for 
many years, has supplied approximately 30 
percent of all duties collected, but is not 
permitted to participate in the use of the 
funds. 

Although the support level for wool will 
be based on the modernized parity, the 
so-called basic commodities (wheat, corn, 
rice, tobacco, peanuts and cotton) may 
use the old parity base in determination 
of their support prices if they are higher 
than they would be under the new parity, 
for a period of 4 years, beginning January 
1, 1950. 


This program for wool, in the absence of 








ARMY TO PURCHASE DOMESTIC 
FOOD AND CLOTHING 


The purchase of domestic meats and 
clothing for use in the Army is assured 
in the Military Appropriations bill H. R. 
4146, which passed the Congress and 
was signed by the President on Oct. 29. 

The amendment covering this item 
was offered by Senator McCarran of 
Nevada when the bill reached the floor 
of the Senate, and was later concurred 
in by the House. It provides that no 
part of the appropriations authorized 
in the bill shall be spent for “any article 
of food or clothing not grown or pro- 
duced in the United States or its pos- 
sessions,” unless a sufficient supply of 
suitable quality is not available in the 
United States. 





adequate tariff protection, which is prefer- 
able, gives great stability to the industry 
and protects the producer whether he is a 
member of his State or National Associa- 
tion. Without the many years of time and 
effort of these associations in acquainting 


the members of Congress with the prob- 
lems of the wool growing industry, and 
successfully interesting this legislative body 
with these problems, the favorable treat- 
ment given wool in the Agricultural Act of 
1949 would not have been possible. 








Reasons for Opposition to 
H.R. 5839 


HE Denver Post on October 10th and 

the Salt Lake Tribune on October 11th 
editorially took the livestock associations to 
task for their opposition to improvement of 
grazing on national forests as proposed in 
section 12 of H. R. 5839. That the editors 
of the papers mentioned and their readers 
might be informed correctly on the princi- 
ple involved in this opposition, the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association Secretary 
sent to both papers the following letter, 
which was printed in full in the Salt Lake 
Tribune of October 20th and in part by the 
Denver Post on October 29th: 


“TO THE EDITOR: 


“The editorial in the Salt Lake Tribune 
of October 11th entitled ‘Old Antagonisns 
Whipped Up To Sabotage Vital Progra 
To Reseed Forest Land’ seems to give only 
a partial picture of the issues involved. Un- 
fortunately the writer of this editorial is 
not acquainted with all of the facts involved 
nor the attitude of the range livestock in- 
dustry. 

“No one denies the need for reseeding 
any depleted national forest lands. No range 
user should have any quarrel with the prin- 
ciple of using a goodly portion of grazing 
fees for purchase of seed to reseed these 
lands. Nor is there any quarrel with the 
need for drift fences, stock watering places, 
bridges, corrals, or driveways to keep stock 
off reseeded land. Surely no one would 
question the need for control of range des- 
troying rodents or the eradication of poison- 
ous plants and noxious weeds. 

“The livestock industry has taken the 
lead for range improvements and reseeding. 
Documented evidence is available in the 
support of S. J. Resolution 53 authorizing 
$1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951 and increasing the fund gradually 
until by 1955, $3,000,000 is authorized for 
range revegetation and a like amount for 
years thereafter. This bill has passed the 
Congress and been signed by the Presi- 
dent. Our position can certainly not be 
termed ‘to sabotage vital programs to reseed 
forest land.’ 
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“Subsequent to House hearings on the 
bill (H.R. 5839) additional legislation was 
introduced which pointed out the motives 
and intent of the Forest Service which were 
very disturbing. Because of this the live- 
stock industry asked for the opportunity to 
be heard when H.R. 5839 came before the 
Senate Agricultural Committee. This op- 
portunity for clarification of Forest Service 
intent was not granted and the bill was 
passed out of the Committee. 

“It is not a question of whether there 
should be a sound long-range betterment 
program. We all believe in and want to 
support such a program on a sensible basis 
and within reasonable limits. 

“The questions we are raising are limited 
solely to the power the Forest Service is 
asking Congress to give it by the provisions 
of Section 12 to carry out such a program. 

“We believe, and we are confident that 
we can prove to any open-minded person 
that these powers would permit Forest Ser- 
vice officials to: (1) Spend without limit 
for range betterment, then pay the bills 
sent out and charge any individual per- 
mittee, or any group of permittees, without 
limit to the point of ‘breaking’ any per- 
mittee, or group of permittees, they might 
choose.* (2) To deprive as they may choose 
the social, business and tax structure of 
any local community dependent in any 
measure upon the support of permittees’ 
enterprises by taking so much of the per- 
mittees’ income for their unlimited range 
betterment programs as to leave the per- 
mittee without the means of paying labor, 
store bills, local taxes, farm and schooling 
expenses, interest on borrowed money, etc. 
(3) To change our entire system of govern- 
ment by getting from Congress the power 
in effect to write their own appropriations 
bill, deciding for themselves how much they 
shall take and spend as they choose from 
the public funds for their own purposes 
without any further control by Congress 
or anyone else other than themselves. 

“We cannot believe that if there is to 
remain a chance in this country for a sy- 





*By increasing the grazing fee. 


stem of ‘government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people’ that any set of 
government officials, no matter how sincere 


or high-minded they may be or how worthy f 
their objectives may be, should have, q | 


for that matter want, such broad powers a 
these. We have felt that as a group pri. 
marily concerned in this particular matte 
we would be derelict in our duty as citizens 


of our country if we did not raise our voices | 


in protest of legislation of this character, 
“Under the present operation of the For. 


Syst 


est Service such allocation of funds, without F 


Congressional control, would not go to the 
U. S. Treasury as Forest Service receipts 


and would thereby deprive the counties : 


of funds for roads and schools. 

“In addition to the principle involved 
above, the urgency of the Forest Service 
in passing such an extended omnibus bill 
is questioned in the face of an anticipated 
reorganization proposal by the President for 
coordination of Federal grazing land ad- 
ministration. It seems highly desirable, 
when the President’s plan is known, for 
Congress at that time to review thoroughly 
the laws, rules, and regulations of Federal 
land administration which at the present 
time are not interchangeable nor reconcil- 
able and not at this time pass further legis. 
lation making it more difficult to reconcile 
the difference. 

“In summary, it can be shown that the 
National Wool Growers Association sup- 
ports, at all times, proper legislation and 
appropriations for revegetation; that it has 
supported legislation, now law, authorizing 
appropriations for range improvement; that 
compromise has been attempted with the 
Forest Service on the matter in question; 
that the Forest Service is not operating 
under the benefit of a basic grazing law; 
that it is the duty of Congress to appro- 
priate money for the use of such a govern- 
ment bureau; and that in no instance has 
this association deprived nor attempted to 
deprive ‘the Forest Service of needed funds 
for sanitation and picnic ground construc- 
tion.’ 

“It is admitted we do not possess the 
propaganda funds available to the Forest 
Service but we do have the facts concern- 
ing our own actions and position. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“J. M. Jones” 
October 17, 1949 








TO PROMOTE WOOL 

Be sure to remind the firm or indi- 
vidual handling your wool clip to de- 
duct the 10-cents-per-bag (5 cents for 
small bags in Texas and New Mexico). 
In States where membership dues are 
deducted from wool sales, the wool fee 
is included in the dues. 
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decision in the wool and mohair rate 
A case, Docket No. 28863, was rendered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 20, 1949. It prescribes certain 
percentage reductions in rates, for which 
wool growers are grateful, but frankly does 
not grant as much relief as had been hoped 
for by their representatives. In other words, 
it is regarded as a step in the right direc- 
tion but does not go quite far enough. 

An analysis of the 98-page mimeo- 
graphed decision made by Charles E. Blaine 
and Sons, traffic managers for the National 
Wool Growers Association, brings out the 
salient points of the decision as covered 
here. 

Approximate reductions in carload rates 
on grease wool and mohair, from the 
western territory, west of the Mississippi 
River) prescribed by the Commission on a 
percentage basis are: 5 percent on carloads 
with a minimum loading weight of 24,000 
pounds; 15 percent, minimum loading 
weight 30,000 pounds; 25 percent, mini- 
mum loading weight 40,000 pounds. How- 
ever, the base rates used were those in 
effect in 1946, so in computing the new 
rates, which will become effective February 
10, 1950, the percentage reductions are 
made on the 1946 rates and then the three 
general rate increases since that time (Ex 
Parte Nos. 162, 166, 168) are added to 
the reduced rates. 

Throughout a large portion of the 
mountain-Pacific States the reduction on 
carload rates on grease wool and mohair, 
in bags amounts to 13 cents per hundred 
pounds, minimum loading weight 24,000 
pounds; 37 cents, minimum loading weight 
30,000 pounds, and 61 cents, minimum 
loading weight 40,000 pounds. 


The Commission condemned as_ un- 
reasonable lower rates on grease wool and 
mohair, in bales than in bags. It revoked 
the present density requirement of 19 
pounds per cubic foot for baled wool. This, 
coupled with the fact that some relief will 
be obtained under the establishment of a 
rate on a 40,000-pound minimum loading 
weight instead of the present 32,000-pound 
minimum, the Commission claims, from the 
record in the case, should make the baled 
wool rate satisfactory to those who ship the 
largest amount of wool in bales, that is, the 
packers. On loads in excess of 32,000 
pounds the higher 24,000-pound minimum 
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Wool and Mohair Freight Rate Decision 


Reductions Made 


loading weight rate is applicable at present. 
Since most of the baled wool in the moun- 
tain-Pacific States would load to or above 
40,000 pounds, the reduction will amount 
to 51 cents under the new rates. 

Mr. Blaine includes in his analysis com- 
parisons of prescribed rates to present rates 
from some points in the western territory 
to Boston. From the large part of the 
western territory, including approximately 
the western half of Montana, small western 
portions of Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, 
and Texas and all points in the States 
farther west, the prescribed rates to Boston 
for greasé wool and mohair in bags or bales 
are figured at $2.95 per hundred pounds on 
a 24,000-pound minimum loading weight; 
$2.71 on 30,000-pound minimum; and 
$2.47 on a minimum loading weight of 
40,000 pounds, as against $3.08, the rate 
now in effect on the 24,000-pound mini- 
mum for bags, and $2.98 for 32,000-pound 
minimum for wool in bales. 

From Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah 
to Boston the prescribed rates will be 
$2.91 on 24,000-pound minimum; $2.67 
on 30,000-pound minimum; $2.44 on 
40,000-pound minimum. The present rate 
is $3.03 on 24,000 pounds in bags. 

From 12 Wyoming points to Boston the 
new rates are computed at $2.67, $2.46, 
and $2.25 on the different minima as 
against $2.78, the present rate on 24,000- 
pound minimum. 

From Chicago to Boston the prescribed 
rate is $1.20 on a 40-pound minimum load- 
ing weight for wool in bags or bales as 
against $1.50, the present rate on 24,000- 
pound minimum loading weight for wool 
in bags. 

If you wish to know what the prescribed 
rates will be from your shipping point, 
we suggest that you contact your State 
wool growers association or the State 
public utilities commission. 

The present rates on scoured wool and 
wool tops were held to be reasonable by 
the Commission. 


Rates from points in the western territory 
to Pacific Coast terminals were not con- 
sidered by the Commission to be too 
high except in the case of Arizona where 
the Commission ruled that the carload rates 
on the 24,000-pound minimum loading 
should not exceed 55 percent of the con- 


current first-class rates, minimum weight 
24,000 pounds. 

From and to points in the official terri- 
tory (in general terms, east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and north of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers) the Commission held that 
rates on carloads of a minimum loading 
weight of 24,000 pounds in the grease are 
not unreasonable but they did reduce by 
20 percent the rates on a minimum loading 
weight of 40,000 pounds. 


No reductions in rates were made for the 
southern territory which includes the sec- 
tion south of the Ohio River and east of 
the Mississippi. 

Due to the absence of any great volume 
of movement of wool via lakes or ocean 
routes at the time the case was under con- 
sideration, the Commission made no find- 
ings in that connection. When movement by 
such routes is restored, the necessity for 
adjustment of those rates may be called to 
the attention of the Commission. No find- 
ings were made by the Commission re- 
garding the transit charges and practices, 
but where shippers and carriers are in dis- 
agreement over these matters, they may 
ask for consideration by the Commission. 


Of particular interest in connection with 
the recent decision is the fact that the 
low rate applicable on imported wool 
apparently was a very important factor in 
the conclusion that reductions in domestic 
rates were necessary. While not regarding 
“those low competitive rates as appropriate 
measures of the domestic rates on wool,” 
the Commission found that if “the net im- 
port rate of 99.5 cents* yields even out-of- 
pocket cost, a rate of $2.33° on domestic 
wool for a substantially shorter average 
haul than from the Pacific Coast terminals, 
must be highly remunerative.” 


The wool and mohair rate case was in- 
stituted in July, 1942 by the Commission. 
The Transportation Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the National 
Wool Growers Association, the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, and_ their 
affiliated organizations, the National Live- 
stock Producers Association, Ohio Wool 
Growers Cooperative Association, various 
public utilities commissions, and others par- 
ticipated in the case in behalf of the wool 
growers. 


*1946 levels. 





Wool Support at 90 
Percent of Parity 


HAT it is the intent of Congress that 

wool will be supported at 90 percent 
of modernized parity under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, is shown in the following 
items, the first from the Conference Re- 
port accompanying the final draft of the 
bill, and the second from the discussion on 
the floor of the Senate. 


From Conference Report 


“The requirement that the price of wool, 
including mohair, be supported at not less 
than 60 or more than 90 percent of parity 
contemplates that separate parity price will 
be computed for sheep’s wool and mohair, 
respectively. The level of support for mo- 
hair may vary from that for sheep’s wool 
within the range indicated. The level of 
support for sheep’s wool must, however, 
be such as to encourage an annual produc- 
tion of 360,000,000 pounds of shorn wool 
independent of pulled wool or mohair. In 
establishing the level of support for mohair 
within the 60 to 90 percent of parity range 
the Secretary would, of course, be expected 
to take into account the level of support 
established for sheep’s wool and to establish 
a level of support for mohair in proper 
relationship to the level of support for 
sheep’s wool. The term wool includes both 
shorn and pulled wool.” 


From Senate Discussion 


“MR. JOHNSON of Texas: I invite the 
attention of the Senator (Anderson, New 
Mexico) to subsection 201 (a) on page 3 
of the report. It reads as follows: 

““*(a) The price of wool (including mo- 
hair) shall be supported through loans, 
purchases, or other operations at such level, 
not in excess of 90 percent nor less than 
60 percent of the parity price therefor, as 
the Secretary determines necessary in order 
to encourage an annual production of ap- 
proximately 360,000,000 pounds of shorn 
wool.’ 

“I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico if it is his impression that 
since the annual production of wool is now 
substantially lower than the 360,000,000 
pounds referred to, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in order to encourage production 
to reach that amount, would support wool 
at 90 percent of parity until the annual 
production of wool reaches that point. 

“MR. ANDERSON: I should say that 
it is extremely likely and probable that 
the price of wool will be supported at 90 
percent. That is my impression but it may 
not be the impression of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. I think he would find it neces- 
sary to support the price at 90 percent 
of parity in order to increase production 


from 260,000,000 pounds to 360,000,000. 

“MR. JOHNSON of Texas: Would that 
include mohair? 

“MR. ANDERSON: Yes. 

“MR. JOHNSON of Texas: He would 
not be likely to discourage increased pro- 
duction by reducing the amount of the 
support. 


“MR. ANDERSON: I do not think so.” 





Amendment Proposed 
For H. R. 5839 


H 5839, the so-called Forest Service 
e &Ue Omnibus Bill, and particularly 
its Section 12, were discussed at some 
length by a joint committee from the Na- 
tional Forest Advisory Boards of the Amer- 
ican National Livestock Association and the 
National Wool Growers Association in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on October 15, 1949. The 
unanimous decision reached out of that dis- 
cussion is as follows: 

“We are wholeheartedly in favor of range 
re-vegetation and the other objectives of 
the bill; however, there is a matter of prin- 
ciple involved here that causes a grave 
doubt as to whether or not it would be wise 
for us to endorse this section in its present 
form. That principle is the right of any 
Government bureau to divert funds coming 
into it, directly to its own use—no matter 
how worthwhile. We believe that all Gov- 
ernment spending should be under the con- 
trol of the Congress and that if the step 
proposed by this bill were taken, it would 
ultimately lead to the breakdown of the 
authority of the Congress over all Govern- 
ment agencies. 

“We are also perturbed by the fact that 
if the present bill were to pass, the local 
roads’ and school districts’ share of the 
forest funds which they are now receiving 
would be reduced. 

“In view of this we would suggest that 
Section 12 be written as follows: 


“e« 


Sec. 12. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, when in his judgment such 
action will be in the public interest, 
and under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, may use a part of the estab- 
lished grazing fee, if and when appro- 
priated by Congress, to cover the cost 
to the United States of (1) artificial 
revegetation, including the collection 
or purchase of necessary seed; (2) 
construction and maintenance of drift 
or division fences and stock-watering 
places, bridges, corrals, driveways, or 
other necessary range improvements; 
(3) control of range-destroying ro- 
dents; or (4) eradication of poisonous 
plants and noxious weeds, on such na- 
tional forest in order to protect or im- 
prove the future productivity of the 
range: Provided, That such appropria- 


tions shall constitute a special fund, 
without fiscal year limitation, to be 
available to cover the cost to the 
United States of such artificial re. 
vegetation, construction, and mainten- 
ance of range improvements, control 
of rodents, and eradication of poison- 
ous or noxious plants; Provided 
further, That whenever the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines that any 
portion of any appropriation is in 
excess of the cost of doing said work, 
such excess shall be transferred to mis- 
cellaneous receipts, forest reserve fund, 
as a national-forest receipt of the 
fiscal year in which such transfer js 
made.’ 


“In effect, the change we propose con- 
stitutes an authorization for an appropria. f 


tion instead of a perpetual by-passing of 
congressional authority.” 
Section 12 of H. R. 5839 as introduced 


by Congressman Granger on August 1, [ 


1949 is as follows: 
“Section 12. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, when in his judgment such action will 


be in the public interest, and under such 


regulations as he may prescribe, may te- 
quire any grazing permittee on a national 
forest to make deposits of money, as a 
part of the established fee for the use of 
the range, to cover the cost to the United 
States of . . .” The language of the re. 
mainder of the Section is the same as that 
of the proposed amendment except that 
the word “deposits” is used instead of “ap- 
propriations” in the two places in which it 
occurs. 

H. R. 5839, the object of which is to 
“facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service” passed the House on August 
15th but was passed over by the Senate 
on September 27th and again on October 
17th when it was brought up on the con- 
sent calendar. Between the two presenta- 
tions of the bill to the Senate an amend- 
ment to the bill was offered which’ would 
have limited the amount of money to be 
deposited for range improvement work to 
25 percent of the total grazing fees for 
the year. 

Action on the measure will probably 
be an early order of business in the 
Upper House when Congress reconvenes. 

Representing the wool growers at the 
October 15th meeting were: E. V. Magag- 
na, Wyoming; Vernon Metcalf, Nevada; T. 
C. Bacon, Idaho; Don Clyde, Utah; Ralph 
Pitchforth, Colorado; Secretary J. M. Jones 
and Assistant Secretary E. E. Marsh of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
For the cattlemen, there were Frank Mock- 
ler, Wyoming; William Wright, Nevada; 
Fred Dressler, Nevada; Floyd Beach, Colo- 
rado; and Secretary F. E. Mollin of the 
American National Live Stock Association. 
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YOUR CONVENTION SCHEDULE 








to Denver and have your say. 
We'll be looking for you! 








“Grab your coat; don’t forget your hat, and leave your worries on the doorstep”—so go the words 
of a popular song. To complete the ditty, we would add, in variance with the popular version, “Just 
direct your feet to the Mile High City, Denver, for the 85th annual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, December 6-9, 1949.” 


Each and every member attending is assured a good time in traditional Denver style, and in 
addition, it is the duty of every member to be present to help form the policies of his National organi- 
zation for the coming year. If you have anything on your mind concerning the sheep industry, come 














TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1949 


1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m.—Registration of Delegates, East Lobby, 
Shirley Savoy. 

2:00 p.m.—Council of Directors, American Wool Council, Cen- 
tennial Room. 

7:30 p.m.—Executive Committee Meeting, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Centennial Room. 

9:00 p.m.—Meeting of all committee chairmen and Legislative 
Committee, Centennial Room. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1949 


8:30 a.m.—Registration of Delegates, East Lobby, Shirley Savoy. 
9:30 am.—Music, Lincoln Room. 


President Vaughn will call the first convention session to 
order, and the Invocation will be delivered by Dr. Kelly O’Neall, 
minister of the Central Christian Church, Denver, and chairman 
of the Department of Evangelism and Public Meetings of the 
Denver Council of Churches. 
The Honorable Lee Knous, congenial Governor of the State 
of Colorado, will welcome wool growers to the City of Denver, 
and Past President Sylvan J. Pauly of the National Association 
will respond to the address of welcome. 
Howard Vaughn will deliver the president’s address, followed 
by Mrs. Nina Lung, president of the Women’s Auxiliary, who will 
speak on “Your Auxiliary.” 
Concluding the morning session will be the reports of Secre- 
tary J. M. Jones and Assistant Secretary E. E. Marsh. 
At 2:00 p.m., the following open committee meetings will be 
held at the specified locations. Committees will go into Execu- 
tive Session at 4:00 p.m. 
A new policy is being instituted this year for the selection 
of chairmen for the various committees, with each affiliated State 
organization asked to name a chairman for one of the committees. 
Lots were drawn for the assignment of a committee to each State. 
(Committee chairmen who have been appointed are listed; other- 
wise the name of the State who will appoint the chairman is 
shown). 
General Resolutions: (Arizona’s Selection)—Room No. 152 
Wool: A. R. Bohoskey, Chairman—Centennial Room 
Lamb: Don Clyde, Chairman—Silver Spruce Room 
Forestry: R. C. Rich, Chairman—Blue Spruce Room 
Public Lands: E. R. Marvel, Chairman—Colorado Room 
Predatory Animal: Victor I. Pierce, chairman, Ozona, Texas— 
Colorado Room 

Transportation: Joseph G. Trotter, Chairman—Mezzanine lst 
Floor 

Nominating: W. H. Steiwer, chairman—president, Oregon 
Wool Growers Association—Chairman’s Room 
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Budget: Harry Petersen, chairman—president, California Wool 
Growers Association—Chairman’s Room 
At 8 p.m. will be the much-heralded annual Make It Your- 
self—With Wool fashion show in the Lincoln Room. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1949 


At 9:30 a.m., the General Session of the convention will be 
called to order in the Lincoln Room, with the film on dogs, 
“Partners,”—tentatively scheduled as the opening item. 

Speakers will include Justus Craemer of the California Public 
Utilities Commission, who will talk on our serious tax problem, 
and Byron Mock, Regional Director, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Salt Lake City, whose subject is “Citizen-Government Co- 
operation in Emergencies.” 

Reports of the General Resolutions, Public Lands and Forestry 
Committees will end the morning session. 

Dan McIntyre, second vice president of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association, will act as chairman of the Wool Session, 
which will be held in the Lincoln Room at 2:00 p.m. This session 
will commence with the showing of the film, “Wool,” followed 
by the address “Maintaining Wool as the Most Important Clothing 
Fiber,” by Mr. F. E. Ackerman, Executive Director, American 
Wool Council, and chairman, Executive Committee, The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., New York City, New York. 

Hon. Leslie A. Miller, former Governor of Wyoming, will talk 
on “The Citizen’s Stake in the Hoover Report.” 

Concluding this session will be reports of the Wool and Trans- 
portation Committees, and Chairman Victor I. Pierce will present 
the report of the Predatory Animal Committee. 

A gala evening is promised. First, there'll be the cocktail 
hour with the Denver Union Stock Yards as hosts. This will be 
in the Colorado and Centennial Rooms, commencing at 5 o'clock. 
Then, at 6:30 promptly everyone is to gather in the Lincoln Room 
for the annual banquet, floor show and ball. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1949 


Wyoming’s president, Harold Josendal, will call to order the 
Lamb Session in the Lincoln Room at 9:30 a.m. This session will 
also feature a movie, the premiere of “A Nation’s Meat,” which 
was filmed in Colorado eile the auspices of Swift and Company. 

Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, Head Veterinarian of the Research ma 
oratory, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana, will cover 
his recent journey to Australia for the growers in “A Trip to the 
Australian Sheep Country.” 

Jerry Sotola of Armour & Company will also talk on recent 
practices contributing to volume lamb production. 

The report of the Lamb Committee will be heard, and W. H. 
Steiwer, chairman of the Nominating Committee, will handle the 
report of that committee. Election of officers will follow. 

A luncheon and final meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Wool Growers Association will be held in the Cen- 
tennial Room at 1:00 p.m., drawing to a close the 1949 convention. 
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Aerial view of your convention city—Denver—with a background of breath-taking 


mountains. 


Denver's famous Civic Center stands out in the left foreground. 


Denver, the Mile-High City 


When the sheepmen gather in Den- 
ver, Colorado on December 6th to 9th 
this year for their 85th Annual Conven- 
tion, it will be the fourth such meeting 
in the mile-high city. Way back in 1905 
the National Wool Growers Association 
met in the Tabor Opera House on the 
9th and 10th of January, and again in 
January, 1906 when the Brown Palace 
was headquarters. More recently, that 
is in January, 1944, sheepmen were in 
Denver at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel for 
their 79th annual meeting. 

So wool growers know well Denver's 
generous hospitality. They know a little 
of her colorful history, something of her 
scenic beauty and pleasant climate. 
They know too of the large numbers of 
sheep, cattle and other livestock that 
move through her markets annually. 
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They know also that it has a U.S.D.A. 
Wool Laboratory and many other points 
of interest to them. However, to call to 
mind again some of the attractions 
which make Denver an ideal spot for 
relaxation and fun, the Convention 
Bureau of the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce has sent us this story. 

(For specific items of convention en- 
tertainment this year please look over 
the tentative program in this issue.) 


ITUATED close to the geographical 

center of the United States is Denver... 
capital of Colorado, highest State in the 
union . . . commercial and cultural center 
of the Rocky Mountain region, with its 
myriad scenic attractions, delightful climate 
—more than 300 days of sunshine a year— 
and rare opportunities for outdoor recrea- 


tion the year ‘round. 

Activities during the past few years have 
expanded Denver into a beautiful, well- 
planned, modern city of 410,000 popula- 
tion, and a metropolitan area of more than 
half a million. 

And yet Denver, thriving metropolis of 
a vast empire comprising an area about 
one-fourth the size of the United States, 
retains much of the glamour of the Old 
West. Its busy streets today echo the tramp 
of the boots of the daring frontiersmen, 
the intrepid trappers, and the early-day 
kings of the cattle country. Here you will 
find the tomb of Buffalo Bill Cody and 
monuments to other famous personages 
who had distinguished roles in development 
of this great region of mountain and plain. 

In Denver there is much to see and 
enjoy. Adjoining the city’s splendid retail 
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Colorado’s State Capitol framed with decorative 
lighting columns in Denver's Civic Center, two blocks 
west. 


shopping, hotel, and financial district is 
the world-famous $11,000,000 Civic Cen- 
ter, known for the beauty of its fine public 
buildings, broad lawns, trees imported from 
many foreign lands, historical libraries, 
museums, and art galleries—and the finest 
Indian collection on the continent. Here 
is the State Capitol—5280 feet above sea 
level—with its dome covered with gold 
taken from Colorado mines; here too are 
the artistic Greek Theatre and the distinc- 
tive Municipal Building. 

And there’s the U. S. Mint in Denver, 
said to be one of the largest gold deposi- 
tories in the world. 

At Denver’s City Park is the nationally- 
known Museum of Natural History, where 
more than a million people annually enjoy 
unique exhibits of animals and birds of the 
Rocky Mountain region, displayed ingeni- 
ously to comprise one of the world’s finest 
displays of the kind. The zoo in the park 
was the first in the country to establish 
animals in enclosures resembling their na- 
tive habitats. 

Only 14 miles from downtown Denver is 
the city’s famous Mountain Parks System— 
nearly 30,000 acres of primitive scenic 
grandeur . . . and two outstanding winter 
sports areas. Points of interest in this 
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recreational region with its many mountain 
hotels, camp grounds, and other facilities 
for the visitor, include the celebrated 
natural open-air Theatre of the Red Rocks, 
seating 10,000 persons in a fantastic setting 
of gigantic rocks, and revealing incredible 
acoustics provided by Nature. 

To wool growers, a special invitation is 
extended to come and enjoy all the attrac- 
tions that Denver offers. Everything possi- 
ble will be done to make your visit a 
pleasant and memorable one. 


Important Tax Ruling 


A concise and favorable ruling on how 
expenses for brush and weed control 
and soil conservation practices may be 
handled in computing income taxes has 


. 


recently been made by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. It is contained in a 
letter of August 29, 1949 to Carter Taylor 
of Fort Worth, Texas and is as follows: 

“The Bureau holds, in the case of land 
which has once reached the productive 
state, that the cost of clearing mesquite 
from pastures and fields in order to increase 
production constitutes an allowable deduc- 
tion from gross income. The cost of clearing 
mesquite from land which has never been 
productive constitutes a capital expendi- 
ture. 

“Accordingly, if the land in question was 
once productive and clearing the mesquite 
will only be restoring the land to its original 
productive state, the expenditures incurred 
will constitute allowable deductions from 
gross income. However, if the clearing is 
an original one, the cost thereof should be 
charged to the capital account.” 


Denver's City Hall illuminated for the holiday season. 








THE AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


21st Annual Convention of the 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 
to the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colorado 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1949 


1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m.—Registration of Delegates, East Lobby, 
Shirley Savoy. 

2:00 p.m.—Promotional Institute, Empire Room (for setting up 
of displays). Meetings if called by the president or 


chairman. 
6:30 p.m.—Ladies’ Auxiliary Executive Dinner, Colorado Room. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1949 


8:30 a.m.—Registration of Delegates, East Lobby, Shirley Savoy. ..... 


9:30 a.m.—Promotional Institute (for setting up displays), Em- 
pire Room. 
10:00 a.m.—Ladies will meet jointly with National Wool Growers 
, Association, Lincoln Room. 
Address: “Your Auxiliary” by Mrs. Nina Lung, Presi- 
dent, Women's Auxiliary, National Wool 
Growers Association. 


A business meeting is scheduled for 2:00 p.m. in the Empire 
Room, Mrs. Nina Lung presiding, at which time committee reports 
will be given. 

At 8:00 p.m. in the Lincoln Room, the annual Make It Your- 
self—With Wool style review will be held, followed by “Queen 
of the Woolies” style review. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1949 


A business meeting will be held at 10:00 a.m. in the Empire 
Room, with Promotional Institute by each State. 

At 12:00 p.m., at the “Top of the Park,” the Park Lane Hotel, 
there will be a luncheon for Auxiliary members and wives. 

The Denver Union Stock Yards will be hosts at a cocktail 


hour at 5:00 p.m., the Colorado and Centennial Rooms. 

Scheduled for 6:30 p.m. in the Lincoln Room is the annual 
banquet, floor show and ball of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1949 


A meeting with The Wool Bureau, Inc., has been tentatively 
scheduled for 10:00 a.m. in the Empire Room to discuss the Make 
It Yourself—With Wool contest for the coming year. 


A tour of Daniels and Fishers Stores will be featured also 
9:45 a.m. for those not attending the Wool Bureau meeting, 


Final business meeting will be held at 1:00 p.m. in th 
Empire Room. 
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EVENTS FOR STYLE SHOW CONTESTANTS 


(Tentative) 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1949 


9:00 a.m.—Registration, Convention Auxiliary Desk, East Lobby 9) 
Shirley-Savoy (Receive program of instructions and 
entertainment for stay in Denver). 

2:00 p.m.—Pictures taken of available girls by The Wool Bureay, 
Inc., Empire Room. 

6:00 p.m.—“Dutch Treat” dinner for all girls entering contest, 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1949 


8:30 a.m.—Garments delivered to Empire Room for judging, 


(Girls who had pictures taken day before, deliver | 
garments; girls who did not have pictures taken, ) 
please appear in garment for photographing; retire 


to your room and deliver garment to judge as soon 
as photographed). - 

1:00 p.m.—Luncheon for judges, Shirley-Savoy dining room. 

2:00 p.m.—Modeling instructions—Lincoln Room. 
complete judging of garments, with girls modeling 
before instruction begins). 

5:00 p.m.—Early dinner, Daniel & Fisher Stores, hosts (for con- 
testants and chaperones) 

8:00 p.m.—National Style Revue—Lincoln Room. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1949 


9:00 a.m.—Breakfast, courtesy Colorado Women’s College. 
Tour of city and universities, and Colorado Natural 
Museum of History. 


12:00 p.m.—Luncheon at “Top of the Park,” Park Lane Hotel 
(Contestants as guests) 


6:30 p.m.—Banquet, Floor Show and Ball, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Lincoln Room. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1949 


10:00 a.m.—Trip to top of Daniels and Fisher Tower and through 


their stores, including alteration and pressing depart- 
ment. 








WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Our National Ways and Means Com- 
mittee believes that one of the most ef- 
fective ways to promote wool, combined 
with a nice means of income is the 
Bazaar which has been featured for 
several years at the National Conven- 
tion. We, therefore, ask that each mem- 
ber of our Auxiliary donate something 
made of WOOL to be sold at this Bazaar 
for $1 or more. If you prefer, please 
donate $1. 

The members of your Ways and 
Means Committee are listed below. The 
donations should be in the hands of the 


Falls, Idaho 


South Dakota 
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committee member in your State by not 
later than your State Convention date. 
Mrs. J. W. Robertson, Chairman, Twin 


Mrs. C. W. Coiner, 1335 Poplar Ave- 
nue, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., Kerrville, Texas 
Mrs. Chas. Vivian, Rawlins, Wyoming 
Mrs. Brendon Sullivan, Meeker, Colo. 
Mrs. Parson Webster, Cedar City, Utah or 
Mrs. H. F. Roberts, 319 So. 9th Ave., 
Yakima, Washington 
Mrs. John Widdoss, 


Mrs. L. R. Gilsinger, Augusta, Mont. 
Mrs. R. K. Smith, Burns, Oregon 


“QUEEN OF THE WOOLIES” CONTEST 


Once again the committee in charge 
of the “Queen of the Woolies” Contest 
to be conducted during the coming na- 
tional convention at Denver, wish to 
remind each Auxiliary member that 
she is eligible to enter this contest by 
making for herself either a dress, suit, 
coat, housecoat, formal evening 
dress, so long as it is made of 100 per- 
cent wool. The only other requirement 
is that the ladies model their creations 
at the convention when the “Queen of 
the Woolies” is chosen. 


Belle Fourche, 
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Foreign Trade Phobias 


“(WEE America if you must but see Europe 

first.” This might well be the slogan 
of a vast group of Americans who con- 
tinually urge that America must import 
more goods from abroad. The halls of 
Congress, the pages of magazines and news- 
papers, as well as most public addresses 
keep echoing this lingo. Of course few of 
these people know what they are talking 
about. They got this notion from employees 
of the State Department who are interested 
in putting over the foreign trade law under 
the name of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act. The single purpose of this act 
was to promote imports. The Act has been 
in effect now since 1934 and, in spite of 
the fact that our tariff duties have been 
reduced on most lines by 50 percent, the 
relation between imports and exports re- 
mains about the same as before the law 
was passed. .For many years we have 
exported roughly about twice as much as 
we import. Anyone familiar with the tariff 
knew that it could not have been other- 
wise, for under the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Law, 67 percent of all our imports came 
in free of duty and on those that were 
dutiable, undervaluation abroad reduced 
the tariff to be paid by a considerable 
amount. 

Then there is a lot of hocus-pocus in 
these tariff figures put out by the Govern- 
ment to deceive the people. Our exports 
now are very large on a dollar basis be- 
cause of inflated domestic values. We are 
bragging about our 12 billion dollars’ worth 
of yearly exports and no one explains to 
the people that the volume of goods being 
exported could actually be less than when 
our total exports were only 6 billion an- 
nually. lLet’s look at it this way. The 
Government is now exporting wheat that 
is costing around $2.50 per bushel F.O.B. 
ship. Normally the export value of that 
wheat was around $1.50 per bushel. Now 
every time we export 100 million bushels 
of wheat we add $250 million dollars to 
our exports whereas a few years ago the 
same amount of wheat added up to only 
$150 million dollars. What is true of wheat 
is in a greater or lesser degree true of every 
item we export. Only an impartial exami- 
nation of our exports would rid Govern- 
ment figures of deception. 

The same is not true of our imports. 
Most of our tariffs on imports, except agri- 
cultural items, are levied on the advalorem 
or percentage basis. That is we collect in 
tariff a percent of the foreign value of the 
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By S. W. McCLURE 


article. Let's take any foreign article on 
which the tariff is 25 percent. That means 
that when that article is imported we col- 
lect an amount of tariff equal to 25 per- 
cent of “the wholesale price in the country 
of production.” It does not matter what 
the retail or wholesale price of the article 
is in this country, the tariff is levied on 
the “foreign wholesale” price. So importers 
by and large practice all sorts of skul- 
duggery to undervalue their imports. In 
most cases it is impossible to determine 
the “foreign wholesale prices” and while 
our customs inspectors are diligent, it is 
obviously impossible to ferret out the tricks 
of importers. Also by reason of devalued 
currencies imports are valued at very low 
figures. These factors make our imports 
look small as compared to exports. 

Of course the real factor involved in the 
present amount of our exports is that we 
are giving away without any hope of return 
about 50 percent of the goods we export. 
Now if we should accept as many advocate, 
5 billion dollars more of imports, foreign 
trade would then be costing our taxpayers 
10 billion a year. Rather than assume such 
an annual burden, we had better sink our 
ships and tend to home business. The 
truth is that the world’s total foreign trade 
is not worth squabbling about. For years 
and years we have had drummed into us 
the importance of foreign trade when, as 
a matter of fact, it is relatively insignificant 
and as a rule is conducted at a loss. Great 
Britain on account of her colonies has been 
the only real beneficiary of foreign trade 
and it has now bankrupted her and will do 
the same with us if we magnify it. 

The world’s total exports fluctuate from 
year to year, depending on the amount of 
money we loan, but averages around 30 
to 35 billion dollars. Most of world trade, 
so far as we are concefned, is just trading 
a new shiny dollar for an old worn-out 
one. For instance, we daily export 400 
thousand barrels of oil and import about 
the same amount. We export lumber, then 
import lumber to take its place. We export 
apples, then import more to take their 
place. We export meat and import cattle 
from Canada. We import watches and 
then can’t get repairs for them. We import 
potatoes from Canada and feed our own 
to, hogs. We import sugar from Cuba and 
make it difficult for farmers to raise sugar 
beets. We export our wheat to France 
and other countries, which stops them from 
raising their own. We import fats and oil 


from the entire world and allow our own 
to rot. Outside of certain tropical products 
our country is almost self-contained, and 
to import we must close down some do- 
mestic industry or let our products rot in 
Government warehouses. 

Pray tell just what these “one worlders” 
would have us import. They jabber in 
generalities, but when pinned down, I 
have not found a single one who could 
tell what it was he wanted imported. 

Do they want to import more wool? 
Last year 100 percent of all the wool used 
in carpets was imported free of all duty 
and 70 percent of all clothing wool was 
imported. 

Do they want to import wheat? Every 
year we raise in these United States 
enough wheat to supply this Nation for 
23 months. 

Do they want to import more corn? We 
now have on hand sufficient corn to do us 
two full years. Would they import more 
flaxseed or linseed oil? The Government on 
June 30th owned and had in storage sur- 
plus flaxseed and linseed oil that cost our 
taxpayers 192 million dollars. 

Would they import more cotton? On 
June 30th Government loans on surplus 
cotton were 609 million dollars. Would 
they import tobaccoP On June 30th the 
Government had outstanding loans on 347 
million pounds of surplus tobacco. 

Would they import beans? On June 30th 
the Government held 50 million pounds of 
these atomic weapons. To make a long 
story short on June 30th the Government 
owned surplus from products for which 
it had actually paid $1,082,000,000 and 
had loans on additional farm products of 
$1,270,000,000. 

Would they import more meat? Last 
year we imported the equivalent of 600 
million pounds of beef. 

Would they import more hides? We 
now import more hides than all the rest 
of the world. 

Would they import more oil? We are 
now importing 600,000 barrels per day 
and 28 percent of our domestic oil wells 
are closed because of overproduction. 

Would they import more watches? To- 
day 80 percent of our watch trade is sup- 
plied by imported watches and our Wal- 
tham Watch Company, one of the world’s 
finest watchmakers, has just borrowed 6 
million dollars from the Government to | 
get it'out of bankruptcy. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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These are Phoenix, Arizona homemakers on their way to one of the Meat Board’s cooking schools in that city. Here, among other things, they learn the value 
of lamb in the diet and also see the preparation of appetizing lamb dishes. 


How Lamb Fares in Schools and Retail Shops: 


By R. C. POLLOCK, General Manager 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 


gd get into the other major project 
that you men decided on at your last 
annual meeting—the work to be conducted 
in the high schools and colleges. 

In line with your decision, this program 
was developed in cities of the Mississippi 
Valley—a low-consuming area. The purpose 
of this effort was primarily to test the 
value of introducing lamb into educational 
institutions and to gather information on 
what these high school students—the girls 
in the home economics classes — really 
thought about lamb. 

But the program has been made to do 
even a more inclusive job. In addition to 
the information gathered from the students 
themselves, there has been an opportunity 
to dig out other interesting and valuable 
facts by contacting the mothers of these 
students and also the retail meat dealers 
in the various cities. 

As most of you know, Miss Dorothy 
Holland was hired by the Wool Growers 
to do this job. And up to the present time 
the work has’ been carried on in 20 cities 
of this low-consuming area. It was up to 
Miss Holland to go into’ cities and line 
up her programs with the teachers in the 
various high schools and colleges. I want 





*Second of two articles. 
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to tell you right now she has had only 
the finest cooperation from these teachers. 

Her programs were arranged for the home 
economics classes — future homemakers, if 
you please. The first thing was to pass out 
to the students copies of a short question- 
naire; and the students were asked to fill 
it out immediately. There were five ques- 
tions: Have you ever eaten lamb?—Do you 
like lamb?—Is lamb served in your home?— 
Do you like lamb as well as other meats?— 
If you dislike lamb, what are your reasons? 

Miss Holland then proceeded with her 
lamb cookery demonstration. She roasted 
a leg of lamb, braised some barbecued 
lamb shanks, broiled some lamb shoulder 
chops, and prepared lamb stew by cooking 
in liquid. She gave step-by-step instruc- 
tions as she went along and emphasized 
the point that, contrary to some ideas, 
there is no special method for cooking 
lamb—it’s cooked just the same as all of 
the other meats. 


After the demonstration was over the 
students were asked to sample the meat 
that had been cooked and to write down 
on the back of their questionnaires whether 
or not they liked it. And I think this test 
was one of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant points of your program. 





In checking up on the questionnaires- 
and, mind you, these were filled out at the 
beginning of the program—it was found 
that only 50 percent of 4,206 students in 
the study said they liked lamb. An analysis 
of the answers of these same students to 
the question “did you like the sample” 
showed that 89 percent said they liked 
it—and, of course, the sample was lamb 
In other words, the number liking the 
sample was greater by 39 percent than 
the number who said at the beginning 


that they liked lamb. 


These figures seem to bear out the 
idea that some of us have had for a 
long time—that in many cases the dis- 
like for lamb is built on prejudice and 
is largely imaginary—that when lamb 
is well prepared it is just as accept- 
able to those who think they don't 
like it, as the other meats. 

This wasn’t the first indication we had 
had that this was true. In the winter of 
1940, at the suggestion of the Wool Grow- 
ers, we carried on a lamb study in the high 
schools. of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Kansas City, Kansas, covering 12 schools. 

There were 383 students in the study, 
and the first step was to get their answers 
on their likes and dislikes for the various 
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meats—beef, veal, pork, and lamb. On the 
question of lamb, only 58.2 percent said 
they liked it. 

Following this, lamb was served in their 
cafeterias, but the students were not told 
which meat it was. After eating it they 
were asked to identify the meat and state 
whether or not they liked it. 

The results were very revealing. Over 
86 percent of the students said they liked 
the meat they had eaten—and, remember, 
only 58.2 percent had said originally that 
they liked lamb. 

But of the 86 percent who said they 
liked the meat, only 18 percent identified 
it as lamb. Fifty-one percent thought it 
was beef, 13 percent said it was pork, and 
18 percent said it was veal. 

These results on the question of liking 
or disliking lamb in the Kansas City study 
measure up pretty closely to the things 
Miss Holland is finding out in the present 
work. In Kansas City we found that 58.2 
percent said on their questionnaire that they 
liked lamb, as against 50 percent in the 
present study. In Kansas City over 86 per- 
cent said they liked the meat they had 
eaten and in the present study 89 percent 
said they liked it. 

So it seems very evident that prejudice 
and imagination do play a big part in the 
attitude of those who think they don't 
like lamb. 

The information from homemakers in 
Miss Holland’s work has been secured 
through the cooperation of the students. 
The students filled out their own question- 
naires and, in addition, were supplied with 
questionnaires to take home to_ their 
mothers. These questions for the mothers 
duplicated those used for the women in the 
national survey. 

I'm not going to take the time to go 
into the detail of this phase of the school 
program, as the results were pretty much 
in line with the national results. But I 
do want to tell you about some of the 
things we discovered through Miss Holland’s 
contacts with the retail meat dealers. 

In 20 different cities on her schedule, 
she visited a total of 86 retail markets. 

During these visits she made it a point 
to notice the way in which the various meats 
were displayed—the attractiveness of the 
displays — giving particular attention to 
whether or not lamb was included or 
featured, 

She told these retailers about the pro- 
grams she was conducting among the home 
economics students and the mothers of these 
students. She asked them such questions 
as—“Do you sell much lamb?”—“What is 
the attitude toward lamb on the part of your 
customers?” 

A study of the reports of her visits to 
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these retail markets reveals some interesting 
and significant facts. For example, 20 or 
23 percent of the 86 retailers visited, re- 
ported a good steady demand for lamb, 29 
or 34 percent reported that the demand for 
lamb was fair, and 37 or 43 percent said 
they had little or no demand for lamb. 

In these 20 cities, Miss Holland usually 
visited from four to six markets, She found 
that in 14 of these cities there was quite a 
difference of opinion among the retailers 
concerning the demand for lamb. Even 
within the same cities they did not agree. 

Let me illustrate. In Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
for example, she visited five markets. In 
two of these five markets, a good steady 
demand for lamb was reported. But in the 
other three marekts, the retailers said that 
there was little or no demand for lamb. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, six retailers were 
visited. Three said that they had a steady 


Misses Helen Shepard 
and Dorothy Holland, 
field home economists 
of the Meat Board, 
are shown here look- 
ing over the leg of 
lamb and other meat 
cuts to be featured in 
a meat cooking school. 


These boys taking a 
home economics course 
in a middle western 
high school like their 
lamb. Before they sam- 
pled the lamb, only 
half of the thousands 
of high school students 
said they liked lamb; 
after sampling, 89 per- 
cent said they liked it. 


and heavy demand for lamb—the other three 
said there was little or no demand. 

Of the nine retailers visited in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, three had a good demand— 
the other six had little or no market for 
lamb. 

In Springfield, Illinois, two of the four 
retailers Miss Holland talked to were selling 
lots of lamb—and the other two were selling 
very little lamb or none at all. So I might 
go on, showing that in each of these 14 
cities, some markets were really selling 
lamb—the others were either selling very 
little, or none at all. 

In each of the other six cities the retailers 
contacted were in general agreement—either 
all of them had a demand for lamb or none 
of them did. In one of these six cities— 


Little Rock, Arkansas — all five retailers 
visited, reported a good steady demand 
(Continued on page 40) 
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U.S.D.A. Ruling on 
Feed Requirements 


A statement of policy governing the 
amounts of feed, rest and water to 
be given livestock in transit to meet the 
requirements of the 28-Hour Law was 
made by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on September 23, 1949. It supersedes 
the interpertation of the law dated April 
23, 1919. 

The new statement of policy prescribes 
for the first feeding of sheep 200 pounds 
of hay, or feed of its equivalent value, per 
deck, which is 100 pounds above the old 
requirement; 300 pounds for the second 
and subsequent feedings, an increase of 
200 pounds. For lambs, the first feeding 
remains the same as formerly, 100 pounds 
per deck and 150 pounds (a 50-pound 
increase) per deck on second and subse- 
quent feedings. 

First feeding for cattle is recommended 
at 200 pounds per car, the same as former- 
ly, and 300 pounds per car on second or 
subsequent feedings, an increase of 100 
pounds. 

Larger amounts of feed, of course, may 
be given on agreement between the shipper 
and the carrier, preferably at shipping 
time. (See full statement below. ) 

The revision of its statement of policy 
by the Department of Agriculture is in line 
with an agreement reached between ship- 
pers, stockyards, feed yards, and carriers 
at a conference in Chicago on F ebruary 
25-26 this year. Called by Dr. B. T. Simms, 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
the conference smoothed out a somewhat 
lengthy controversy between the interested 
parties on the proper amount of feed to be 
given livestock in transit. 


Statement of Policy 


“It is the view of the Department of 
Agriculture that the feeding, watering and 
resting of livestock in the course of trans- 
portation by railroad, from one State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia into or 
through another, in accordance with the 
recommendations set out herein will meet 
the requirements of the Twenty-Eight Hour 
Law (34 Stat. 607; 45 U.S.C. 71-74). 

“1. Amount of Feed. (a) Under normal 
conditions, the amounts of feed designated 
in the following schedule will be con- 
sidered as sustaining rations for livestock 
in transit when fed at the intervals required 
by the Twenty-Eight Hour Law: 

“(b) When the owner of a consignment 
of livestock desires that they be fed larger 
amounts of feed than those designated in 
paragraph (1) (a) for the particular kind 
and quantity of livestock, or the carrier 
believes that they should be fed larger 
amounts, the amounts to be fed should be 
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agreed upon, if practicable, by the owner 
and the carrier at the time the animals are 
offered for shipment. 

“(c) When emergency conditions arise, 


“(ce) Livestock unloaded for feed ang 
water and returned to the car for rest 
should be allowed to remain in the pens 
not less than two hours. 





p and q 





tity of livestock 





At first feeding 


At second and 
station 


subsequent feed. 
ing stations 





Cattle and beef type or range calves 

(for each car) 
Dairy calves (for each car deck) 
Horses and mules (for each car) 


Lambs and kids (for each car deck) 
the 


deck car, 
indicated ) 


Lots of not more than 18,000 pounds 


Sheep and goats (for each car deck)............. 


Swine (for each carload lot, in single or double 
amount of shelled corn! 


es 


200 Ibs. of hay? 
100 Ibs. of hay? 
400 Ibs. of hay! 
200 Ibs. of hay! 
100 Ibs. of hay! 


800 Ibs. of hay! 
150 Ibs. of hay! 
400 Ibs. of hay! 
300 Ibs. of hay! 
150 Ibs. of hay! 


More than 18,000 pounds but not more than 


21,000 pounds 


More than 21,000 pounds but not more than 


24,000 pounds 


More than 24,000 pounds but not more than 


27,000 pounds 


More than 27,000 pounds but not more than 


30,000 pounds 
More than 30,000 pounds 


Fea 2 bushels 2 bushels 
ee eee 2% bushels 2% bushels 
eagles 3 bushels 3 bushels 
cheaihb iia 3% bushels 3% bushels 
hn 4 bushels 4 bushels 


Proportionately larger amounts. 





1—Or the equivalent in other suitable feed. Dairy calves too young to eat hay or grain, or shipped 
without their dams, should be given a sufficient amount of prepared calf feed, milk, raw eggs, or 
other suitable feed. All feed should be of good quality. 


such as severe changes in the weather, 
which increase the rigors of transportation, 
the livestock should receive amounts of 
feed, additional to those designated in 
paragraph 1 (a), sufficient to sustain them 
until they arrive at the next feeding station 
or destination. 

“(d) When the movement of livestock is 
delayed enroute so that the period of their 
confinement in the cars materially exceeds 
that limited by the Twenty-Eight Hour 
Law, the livestock should receive additional 
feed in proportion to such excess time. 

“2. Two or more feedings at same 
station. When livestock are held at a feed- 
ing station 12 hours after the last previous 
feed has been substantially consumed, they 
should again be fed the ration prescribed 
by paragraph 1 (a) for that Station: PRO- 
VIDED, HOWEVER, That they may be 
held without such feeding for a period 
longer than 12 hours if the time they are 
so held, added to the time required to 
reach the next feeding station or destina- 
tion, whichever is closer, would not ordin- 
arily exceed 40 hours. 


“3. Feeding, watering, and resting 
livestock in the car. (a) Livestock should 
be unloaded into pens of the character 
described in paragraph 5 (a), for posite 
watering, and resting, unless there is ample 
room in the car for all of the animals to 
lie down at the same time. 

“(b) If livestock are watered in the car, 
adequate facilities should be provided and 
ample water furnished to insure all the 
animals an opportunity to drink their fill. 
In the case of ogs, water should be avail- 
able for not less than one hour. 


“(d) Livestock unloaded for water and 
returned to the car for feed and rest 
should be allowed to remain in the pens 
not less than one hour. 

“(e) When livestock are fed in the car, 
the feed should be evenly distributed 
throughout the car. 


“4 Watering. Livestock should be fur- 
nished an ample supply of potable water. 
Water treated with chemicals for indus- 
trial or boiler use, or taken from streams 
or ponds containing sewage, mud, or other 
objectionable matter should not be used. 
Troughs and other receptacles should be 
clean. In cold weather, the water should 
be free from ice. 


“5. Feeding Pens. (a) Stock pens and 
other enclosures used for feeding, watering, 
and resting livestock in transit should have 
(1) sufficient space for all of the livestock 
to lie down at the same time, (2) properly 
designed facilities for feeding and watering 
the livestock, (3) reasonably well-drained, 
clean, and safe floors of concrete, cinders, 
gravel, hard-packed earth, or other suitable 
material, a (4)° suitable protection from 
weather reasonably to be expected in the 
region in which the pens are located. 

“(b) Care should be taken to protect 
livestock unloaded enroute at a_ point 
having marked difference in temperature 
from that at the point from which they 
were shipped. 

“The policy herein declared shall become 
effective on November 22, 1949, and on 
that date shall supersede the policy stated 
in the circular letter of this Department 
dated April 23, 1919, regarding the same 
subject.” 
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Secretary H. J. Devereaux and Mrs. John Widdoss, 
president of the South Dakota Women’s Auxiliary, 
talking over the preliminaries to the style show at 
the banquet. 

HE 12th annual meeting of 

the Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association held 
in Belle Fourche, South Dakota, 
on October 21 and 22, again 
had to compete with Old Man 
Winter, with severe snow and 
ground blizzards covering most 
of the State. This, of course, cut 
the attendance at the conven- 
tion but those who did attend 
exhibited much interest. 

Because of the storms delay- 
ing planes and trains, some of 
the speakers did not arrive in 
time, but as a result, Secretary 
Devereaux ably entertained 
those in attendance by giving 
them interesting accounts of his 
visit in England. 

As leaders in predatory animal control, 
the convention again covered the subject 
thoroughly and pointed out that total 
bounty payments have decreased as the 
payment of bounty per head increased. 
This is contrary to the expectations of many 
but proves the predictions of the wool 
growers of South Dakota. 

These Western South Dakota wool grow- 
ers have now assessed themselves for the 
purchase of an airplane for the use of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service so that trouble- 
some killers can be immediately taken care 
of. This plane is going to be used in places 
where they are having little difficulty with 
coyote losses except the occasional ma- 
rauder. Few losses were reported in Wes- 
ten South Dakota from coyotes in the 
past year. 

Dr. Guy C. Redfield, lifetime conserva- 
tionist, pointed out that the Izaak Walton 
League, of which he is an enthusiastic mem- 
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South Dakota 





Left to right, Mrs. J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming; 


Joseph G. Trotter, newly elected president of the 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Association, 
and Mrs. Trotter. 





A South Dakota banquet scene. 


ber, cooperated with the wool growers in 
the bounty matter. Dr. Redfield was very 
critical of the policies of the administra- 
tion, particularly regarding economy. 

Secretary J. B. Wilson of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association covered many 
topics of interest from the Washington 
angle, particularly that of devaluation and 
agricultural prices. 

Secretary Jones of the National Wool 
Growers Association pointed out the ef- 
fective work done by the National for all 
wool growers of the country, and particu- 
larly from the standpoint of accomplish- 
ments in wool freight rate matters and 
farm legislation. 

Warner M. Buck, marketing specialist 
of the Department of Agriculture, inter- 
ested the convention audience with a re- 
port on core shrinkage done by the Depart- 
ment and had statistics to show that de- 
termination of shrinkage by the core 


Catherine Furois of St. Onge; Benchley Collins of 
Miller, grand winners in the senior and junior 
divisions (respectively) of the South Dakota Make 
It Yourself—With Wool Contest, and Mrs. John Wid- 
doss, Auxiliary president and director of the style 
show. 

method was far superior to the 
visual method of appraisal. 

Following Mr. Buck’s discus- 
sion, the livestock boards of 
Montana, South Dakota and 
Wyoming covered the brand 
problems existing in the tri- 
State setup. 

Jerry Sotola, Livestock De- 
partment of Armour and Com- 
pany, again gave one of his ex- 
cellent addresses on feeds and 
feeding and the value of the 
various feeds. 

Aled P. Davies of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute covered the 
advertising campaign and the 
relation of all segments of the industry for 
success in the consumption of meat. 

Joseph G. Trotter, the newly elected 
president of the Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association, reported his 
trip to the meat consuming centers on the 
Swift Tour. 

He was followed by Mr. Charles N. 
Losey of the lamb buying department of 
Swift and Company on the encouraging 
prospects for the future of the sheep in- 
dustry. 

The convention was presided over by 
Ward H. Van Horn, outgoing president of 
the association. 

The people of Belle Fourche, who have 
been hosts for many years to the sheepmen, 
served a rolled lamb shoulder banquet 
which was enjoyed by all. The dress re- 
view following the banquet, under the aus- 
pices of the ladies’ auxiliary and The Wool 

(Continued to page 20) 
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EOPLE of Rawlins, Wyoming, were 

hosts to the 46th annual convention of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
held on October 25 through the 27th. 
Unlike the South Dakota meeting, Old 
Man Winter had subsided and an excep- 
tionally fine attendance from all over the 
State was in evidence. 

In line with the usual custom in Wyo- 
ming, the problems of the industry were 
discussed in panel form with much 
interest being displayed by not only the 
panel speakers but the audience as well. 

President Harold Josendal of Casper, 
Wyoming, presided at the general meet- 
ings. There were special memorial services 
for the late Reynold Seaverson and Fred 
Warren. 

The convention was honored by the 
presence of the Honorable Frank A. Bar- 
rett, who lashed out at Government burea- 
cracy and deficit spending. Congressman 
Barrett stated that there is no excuse for 
deficit spending in our Government at this 
time. 

The convention was also honored by the 
presence of many of the outstanding men 
of the University of Wyoming, including 
the nationally known Dean of the College 
of Agriculture, John A. Hill, Dr. A. F. 
Vass, Alexander Johnston, Robert Burns, 
Tony Fellhauer, Dr. Beath and many 
others. Certainly the Wyoming sheepmen 
are fortunate to have such outstanding men 
interested in the industry. 


The Forest Service panel, chairmanned by 
Edwin V. Magagna, with the growers and 
Lynn H. Douglas, former Assistant Forester, 
brought out the many problems confronting 
the grower, along with Ed Cliff and E. V. 
Sandvig of the Forest Service. This dis- 
cussion was of such importance to the con- 
vention that it lasted until 10:00 o'clock 
at night. The Forest Service, as usual, 
continued to point out their policies and 
objectives, but it was easily seen from the 
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Wyoming’s Forty-Sixth 


Delegates in session at Rawlins. 



































Harold Josendal of Cas- 
per, re-elected president 
of the Wyoming Asso- 
ciation, and Secretary J. 
B. Wilson. 
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statements made by former Assistant For- 
ester, Lynn H. Douglas, and the growers 
that these objectives and policies, although 
they sounded good, were not being ad- 
hered to. 

Another panel discussion which took 
most of the day covered wool. It was 
chairmanned by Raymond Larson, and in- 
cluded as members C. J. Fawcett, general 
manager of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation; Harold G. Russell, president 
of the Western Wool Handlers Association; 
H. J. Devereaux, vice president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association; Dean Hill 
of the University of Wyoming; James 
Speas, Casper, Wyoming; Preston Richards, 
assistant director of the Livestock and 
Meats Branch, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; and Secretary Jones of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

Explanation of the recent action by Con- 
gress, as covered elsewhere in this issue, 
was explained and pros and cons were dis- 
cussed relative to the method of support 
for wool. Inasmuch as production payments 
will likely not be considered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, most of the discussion 
formed around the present purchase pro- 
gram versus non-recourse loans. 

Because the farm legislation was not 
passed until October 19th, the Department 
of Agriculture was not in a position to out- 
line definite plans but undoubtedly the 
meeting was of much value to the grower 
inasmuch as the support given to wool 
stabilizes the industry. 





Charles Vivion, Mrs. Hugh von Krosigk and Raymond Larson at the 
“If It's Wool... It’s Wonderful” display and Miss Corrigan’s booth, 
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Joyce Nicholas of Casper, grand winner in the 
senior division of the Wyoming Style Review. 
Dolores De Jarnett, Big Horn, was grand winner in 
the junior division, but her picture was not secured. 
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One of the highlights of the convention 
was the address given by Colonel Arthur 
Besse, president of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, who covered tariff 
and tariff legislation. Mr. Besse pointed 
gut the need for all segments of the indus- 
to continue the cooperation relative to 
tariff legislation. He stated that wool was 
iegpardized in two ways: (1) by a low 
tariff, and (2) by synthetics. He told the 
wool growers that their protection had been 
whittled away by devaluation of the British 
d and continued tariff reductions. 

The Make It Yourself—With Wool con- 
test was extremely interesting and well 
attended by the people of Rawlins. This 
was under the able direction of Mrs. O. 
T. Evans of Casper, assisted by the presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary, Mrs. Howard Flitner. 

Best in the junior division was awarded 
to Dolores DeJarnett of Big Horn, Wyo- 
ming, and in the senior division to Joyce 
Nicholas of Casper. They will represent 
Wyoming in the National contest in Denver 
in December. 

Mrs. Reynold Seaverson was elected 
president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary with Mrs. 
James Speas of Casper and Mrs. T. S. Talia- 
ferro, III, of Rock Springs, vice presidents; 
Mrs. O. T. Evans, Casper, treasurer; and 
Mrs. P. E. Daley, Rawlins, secretary. Mrs. 
Rodney Rochelle of Casper was elected his- 
torian, The Auxiliary plans expansion in 
membership in the coming year. 

Harold Josendal, former State Senator, 
was elected to his first full term as president 
of the association, with Leonard Hay, Rock 
Springs; Howard Flitner, Greybull; Her- 
man Werner, Ross; and Percy Cooper, 
Casper, as vice presidents. J. B. Wilson 
was again returned to the office of secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Association. 


Wyoming Resolutions 


Opposed increases in railroad operating costs 
which would result in increased freight rates to the 
livestock industry. 

Thanked wool dealers, warehouses and coopera- 
tives for their aid in collection of membership dues. 


Encouraged continued vigilance in the effort to 
eradicate foot-and-mouth disease entirely. 


Urged that in all research programs, greater at- 
tention be given to the problems of the range live- 
stock industry. 


Urged the organization of a wool branch in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Recommended that the Wool Labeling Act be 
amended to provide for the use of the term “virgin 
wool” as defined by Rule 20 of the Rules and 
Regu'ations of the Federal trade Commission for 
the administration of that Act. 

Urged the Secretary of Agriculture to employ the 
non-recourse loan program upon wool, and that 
woo! clips prior to the 1950 clip, still in the hands 
of the growers be included in the support plan, 
passed by the 81st Congress. 


Expressed gratitude to the various agencies who 
helped to alleviate suffering and loss during the 
1949 ‘winter. 

Commended the work of the Hoover Commission 
and reindorsed Wyoming's position of economy in 
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Government with a view to a balanced Federal 
budget without increasing taxes. 

Thanked the Carbon County Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Reyno!d Seaverson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlie Vivion for their excellent entertainment and 
generous hospitality throughout the convention. 

Extended deepest sympathy to the families of 


Reynold A. Seaverson, Fred Warren, Lawrence 
Quealy, H. E. Fryberger and Joseph H. King, who 
have passed away. 

Recommended the deduction of $5 per car on 
each car of lambs so!d (2 cents per head on less 
than carload lots), 25 cents to go to the General 
Fund and $4.75 to the Lamb promotion fund of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, this deduction 
to take effect upon the ratification of this amount 
by the other State wool growers associations and 
the National Wool Growers Association. 

Recommended that the Lamb Industry Committee 
of the National Wool Growers Association continue 
its efforts to include all of the agencies who are 
not now making the lamb promotion deduction. 

Commended the American Meat Institute and the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board for their meat 
work, and in particular, their work on lamb. 

Commended the National Livestock Loss Preven- 
tion Board for the manner in which it is endeavor- 
ing to reduce the 25 million dollar .annual loss to 
the livestock industry. 

Urged support of the 
Statistician by all members. 

Reaffirmed the belief that price controls have no 
place in the peacetime economy of America. 

Recommended that the Forest Service carry on a 
constructive program of range development and 
improvement in cooperation with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the permittees: to reseed and im- 
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prove the forest ranges; to clear brush and waste 
timber for the expansion of grazing lands; to con- 
serve and spread the water on forest ranges; to 
improve present water resources and develop addi- 
tional water resources; to conduct an effective 
program of rodent control; to put into effect an 
effective noxious weed control. 

Recommended that the Forest Service further the 
eradication of predators in all possible methods, 
including cooperation with the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. : 

Recommended that there be created by the Forest 
Service, or by proper legislation, an impartial tri- 
bunal to whom can be presented both sides of a 
question and all the evidence by the Forest Service 
and the permittees, and who shall thereupon make 
findings of fact and report the same, together with 
proper recommendations, to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Forest Service. 

Thanked the Wyoming Game and Fish _Commis- 
sion for their annual appropriation of $20,000 to 
be used in cooperation with the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service and County Predatory Boards 
for the control of predators. 

Strongly recommended continued use of the lethal 
stations, particularly with compound 1080; and in 
national forests of Wyoming and asked the Forest 
Service to cooperate with all those interested in 
assisting with the work. 

Urged all permittees of national forests to ac- 
curately inform the Service of their predator losses 
on the national forests. 

Thanked all cooperating sportsmen’s associations, 
Taylor Grazing associations and wildlife groups for 
any and all assistance they have given in predator 


control. 
—J. M. Jones 





indigestible Wool 


HE British, whose Lord Chancellor sits 

on a woolsack and whose woolens clothe 
some of the world’s better-tailored figures, 
have been doing some basic thinking 
about clothes moths. Last week Textile 
Expert R. W. Moncrieff told how clothes 
moths (Tineola bisselliella) got their de- 
praved craving for wool, and how modern 
chemists are persuading them to let the 
stuff alone. 

In their wild state, says Moncrieff in 
the current issue of Discovery, moths did 
not eat wool. Their larvae ate dead ani- 
mals on which the females deposited their 
small white eggs. But as soon as man 
started to make woolen clothes, many 
thousands of years ago, some moths began 
to change their feeding habits. With a 
good deal of difficulty, says Moncrieff, 
they learned to digest wool, have not yet 
completely adapted themselves to their 
unnatural diet. Researchers have proved 
that moth larvae grow faster when fed on 
fish meal or casein, and that unless they 
get vitamin B they never reach maturity. 
Vitamin B, plentiful in dirty clothes, is 
what a moth is after when he chews up 
a gravy spot. 

Most moth repellents and mothproofing 
chemicals, says Moncrieff, are expensive, 
not very successful, and often wash out 
of the wool eventually. So wool-protect- 


ing chemists tried another, more subtle 
approach. Noting that even the best-ad- 
justed moths can barely digest wool, they 
tried to make it completely indigestible. 

First step was to study the chemical 
structure of wool, which is made up of 
long, thin molecules linked together cross- 
wise, roughly as the side pieces of a long 
ladder are linked by the rungs. The chem- 
ists found that if they broke the cross 
links chemically, the wool was much easier 
for the moths to digest. The links, ap- 
parently, were the moths’ big problem. 
So the chemists reasoned that if the links 
were made stronger, the moths might not 
be able to digest the wool at all. 

In natural wool, the long molecules are 
connected by “disulphide cross-linkages.” 
These the chemists replaced by “bis-thio- 
ether cross-linkages.” The artificial links 
are as strong mechanically as the natural 
ones, so the wool is as strong. The links 
are also stronger chemically, and _ the 
moths’ digestive juices cannot break them 
down. Moth larvae put on a diet of 
modified wool quickly starve to death, 
even though a few nutritious food stains 
are added. Moncrieff predicts that when 
all wool is modified in this way, clothes 
moths will have to return to their primitive 
diet.— (Reprinted from October 31st issue 
of Time.) 
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Sheep Sale at U. S. 
Experiment Station 


ROWERS from six States purchased the 

consignment consisting of 460 ewes and 
236 rams offered on September 29th by 
the Sheep Station and Western Sheep 
Breeding Laboratory near Dubois, Idaho, 
at’ strong prices. 

Two: hundred thirty-six Columbia, Tar- 
ghee and Rambouillet rams varying in age 
from one to three years sold at an average 
price of $61.75. The top price paid for 
a ram was $350. Thorley Bros., Cedar City, 
Utah, were the purchasers. The high all 
over average for all rams of any breed was 
for Targhees, sixty-seven rams _ bringing 
$96.38. 

Wool production records for each of the 
rams consigned was a feature of the sale 
list and was carefully observed by buyers 
purchasing single ram entries. 

—Julius E. Nordby, Director. 


Utah’s Third Sale 


UYERS from Wyoming, Colorado and 

Utah competed for 294 rams at the 
third Utah State Ram Sale at Spanish Fork 
on October 6th. The average was $87. 

Rambouillets led in demand, 40 head 
. averaging $108.62. The top stud of this 
breed and of the sale was sold by Voyle 
Bagley of Aurora, Utah, for $165 to George 
L. Beal & Sons of Ephraim, Utah. Bagley’s 
pen of five registered Rambouillets were 
bid up to $125 a head with Wesley Aagard 
of Fountain Green, Utah, the purchaser. 

Suffolks were next in line as to prices 
paid for studs and pens although the aver- 
age of $88 on 111 head was a dollar below 
the Columbia figure. The highest priced 
Suffolk stud sold singly was an entry of 
Ermest Caras of Spanish Fork, Utah which 
John Blake of Evanston, Wyoming,- bought 
for $150. That same figure was paid for 
a pen of two Suffolk studs rams sold by 
Farrell Wankier of Levan, Utah and bought 
by Olsen Brothers of Spanish Fork, Utah. 

The 89 head of Columbias averaged 
$89. The top stud was consigned by Mark 
Bradford of Spanish Fork, Utah and sold 
to Allan Bradford, F. F. A. of the same 
place for $140. Pete Thomas of Malad, 
Idaho, had the high selling pen of Colum- 
bias, which Ted Johnson of Fountain 
Green, Utah, purchased at $125 a head. 

High price for a Hampshire was $125, 
paid by John M. Brown of Cedar City, 
Utah to Olsen Brothers of Spanish Fork. 
Olsen Brothers also had the high selling 
pen of Hampshires for which Wayne Mur- 
doch of Cedar City, Utah, paid $93 a 
head. 
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The averages were: 


, ,) aan Rambouillets .......... $108.62 
eae Columbias .............. 89.00 
Co! Renmei: TT Sea hie Rama 88.00 
r” SeaaRe Hampshires ............ 77.00 
Gi ied ae ent ae 100.00 
SN Panama-Rambouillets 70.00 


The sale was handled by Mark Bradford, 
president; Angel Caras, vice president, and 
Farrell Olson, secretary of the Utah State 
Ram Sale. Col. E. O. Walter officiated as 
auctioneer. 





The Yellowstone Sale 


T the 5th annual sale of the Yellowstone 

Purebred Sheep Breeders Association at 
Billings, Montana, on October 1, the 250 
rams offered averaged $51.50. W. A. 
Denecke of Bozeman, Montana led with a 
Columbia yearling ram, for which $112 was 
paid. Two pens of Targhee rams con- 
signed by Henry J. Yoppe of Livingston, 
Montana, sold at $75 a head. 

Lester Schulz of Sheridan, Montana, is 
president of the Yellowstone Association, 
W. A. Denecke, vice president, and Mrs. 
Mary Giles of Livingston, Montana, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





The Craig, Colorado, 
Auction 


N average price of $67.40 on 421 rams 
was scored at the 7th Annual Craig, 


.Colorado Ram Sale, October 3, 1949. 


Top price was $225 paid for a Suffolk 
yearling stud consigned by Blaine Dryden 
of Craig and purchased by David Doig of 
Kremmling, Colorado. Angel Caras & Sons 
of Spanish Fork, Utah, sold a Suffolk stud 
for $200 to Aaron C. Winget of Oak Creek, 
Colorado, and R. B. Rogerson of Walden, 
Colorado, sold a Columbia stud to R. B. 
Winter of Oak Creek for $200. 

The averages were: 


Sees Sera $ 74.00 
"| Sire Golumbias. .............. 103.00 
ese Corriedales_ ............ 69.50 
2 EN ee Hampshires ............ 62.00 
> ee Rambouillet range 
WED. - 333-2 6... 63.25 
Banud Hampshire-Suffolks 68.10 
Se. gic Romney range rams 50.00 
Dhocsktiecc Columbia- 
Rambouillets .... 50.00 
a Cotswold- 
Rambouillets .... 50.50 


The sale is sponsored by the Routt- 
Moffat Wool Growers Association with G. 
N. Winder as chairman and Ralph Reeve 
as manager. Col. E. O. Walter was 
auctioneer. 


Australian News 


R. J. F. Guthrie, C.B.E. of Geelong 
Victoria, Australia, has very graciously 
furnished the Wool Grower with some qy. 
rent information on wool production 
in his country. Mr. Guthrie is mana ing 
director of J. F. Guthrie (Corriedale) PTy 
Ltd. and also former head wool expert fo, 
Dalgety and Company, the largest wog| 
company in the world. This company, Mr, 
Guthrie says, sells by auction in London, 
Australia, and New Zealand annually from 
700,000 to 800,000 bales of an average 
weight of about 310 pounds. 
The statistics which Mr. Guthrie sent op 
October 20th are: ; 
Number of sheep pasturing in Australia jp 


IE iestcenenio eit scr siertencieinnlisied 115,000,000 
Wool production for the year ending June 
ge 3,150,000 bales or 


945,000,000 pounds. 

Value of wool exported from Australia....... 
£226,505,000 but this included some 
£30,000,000 of resold stockpile wool, ete, 

Estimated clip for the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1950.............. 8,400,000 bales or 
1,020,000,000 pounds. 

Quantity of wool used by Australian Woolen 
Mills averages 400,000 bales or 120. 
000,000 pounds annually. 

Record price for greasy extra superfine 
Merino wool sold 1949 was 210d, which 
equals 200 odd cents today. 

Top pure Corriedale greasy wool 100d or 
about 100 cents on today’s exchange. 
All-over average of the Australian clip 
(greasy wool) just on 48d per pound. 
Principal buyers of Australian Wool Clip... 

Great Britain, the Continent of Europe 

(with France leading), Australian Mills, 

U.S.A., then Russia and Japan. Prior to 

World War II Japan was one of the 

largest buyers of Australian wool. 

The Australian wool clip varies from 75 
percent to 80 percent pure merino, the 
balance Corriedale and crossbreds mostly of 
50-58s quality. 





South Dakota Meets 
(Continued from page 17) 
Bureau, directed by Mrs. John Widdoss, 
was attended not only by the sheepmen 
and their wives, but also by many towns- 
people. Girls from all parts of the State 
were contestants in the Make It Yourself— 
With Wool contest, and two of the young 
ladies were chosen to compete in the Na- 
tional show at Denver in December. 
Benchley Collins of Miller, and Kathryn 
Furois of St. Onge, South Dakota, were 
the grand winners of the style show. 
—J. M. Jones 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions and Meetings 

November 13-15, Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Boise. 

November 17-18: California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, San Francisco. 

November 20-22: Washington Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Spokane. 

November 28-30: Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers 
Association, San Antonio. 

December 5: Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
Denver. 

December 6-9; National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 

January 4-7: American National Live Stock Asso- 
tiation, Miami, Florida. 





January 24-25: Utah Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City. 


Shows 
November 12-16: Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 
November 26-December 3: 
Stock Exposition, Chicago. 
January 17-19: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 


International Live 


Ram. Sales 
November 14: American Suffolk Sheep Society, 
Suffolk Ewe Sale, Ogden. 
November 15: Columbia Ram and Ewe Sale, 
Ogden. 
December 3: International Hampshire Sheep 
Breeders Bred Ewe Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
December 3: North American Suffolk Sheep 
Breeders Bred Ewe Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 











Status of Reorganization 


LLOWING May 20, 1949 when the 

Hoover Commission made its conclud- 
ing report on the reorganization of the Exe- 
cutive Branch of the Government, the 
President presented eight plans for or- 
ganization. Six of these plans took effect 
August 20, 1949. Plan No. 1 on the estab- 
lishment of a welfare department was 
vetoed by Congress because it only partially 
conformed to the Hoover report. The next 
six plans which Congress approved deal 
with the Department of Labor, Post Office, 
Executive Office of the President, Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Maritime Commission, 
and Public Roads Administration. The 
eighth plan submitted by the President and 
relating to the unification of the military 
branch was discarded as its objectives were 
accomplished in the Military Unification 
Act which Congress passed. 

Numerous pieces of legislation have been 
introduced to effect the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission, the President 
having expressed a desire to have the re- 
organization achieved through congres- 
sional action. Included in the bills are 
some relating to the reorganization of the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior. 
H. R. 5176 and S, 2057 authorize certain 
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changes in the law to permit the carrying 
out of the recommendations relating to the 
Department of Interior while H. R. 5179 
and S. 2055 provide for changes in the 
laws relating to the Department of Agri- 
culture necessary for reorganization. 

H. R. 5469 and H. R. 6317, introduced 
by Congressman White of California re- 
late specifically to the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission on flood control, 
river and harbor improvements, irrigation 
and the production of power in the De- 
partment of Interior. 

Members of both Houses, it is under- 
stood, are being “briefed” on reorganiza- 
tion plans for action at the next session of 
Congress. 





Iu Memoriam 


“The deeper the sorrow the less tongue 
it hath”—Talmud 


JOSEPH H. KING 


ORD of the passing of one of this coun- 

try’s noted breeders, Joseph H. King 
of Laramie, Wyoming has reached most 
sheepmen by this time. He died at his 
home on Monday, October 10th at the age 
of 76. While in ill health for some time, 
his death came suddenly and unexpectedly. 
He had taken his grandson out for a walk 
during the day preceding his death but 
died following a heart attack that night. 

An Englishman by birth, Mr. King joined 
his brothers, Francis S. and Herbert J., 
in this country in 1890 and shortly there- 
after with them incorporated King Brothers 
—a name which through succeeding years 
came to signify good sheep breeding. The 
story of King Brothers’ work with Ram- 
bouillets and Corriedales will have an im- 
portant place in American sheep lore. 

Joseph King’s talents were not confined 
to sheep breeding. He was also an excellent 
judge of sheep and wool and had the 
ability, rare among sheepmen, to grade his 
own wool. He is said to have been one of 
the few who graded his own commercial 
wool. 

In recent years due to the failing health 
of Mr. King, operations of the King Broth- 
ers has been concentrated largely on com- 
mercial sheep operations and less on sheep 
breeding. Mr. King’s son Dick has been 
secretary-treasurer of King Brothers’ Com- 
pany in recent years. 

A member of the Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers Association from its beginning or about 
45 years, he served on its executive com- 
mittee for 30 some years. He was a past 










president of the American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Association and of the 
American Corriedale Association. He also 
was a life member of the National Western 
Stock Show. 


To the high achievements of Joseph H. 
King and his work on behalf of sheepmen’s 
organizations, the National Wool Growers 
Association and its members pay tribute. 


ROBERT F. MILLER 


Professor Robert F. Miller died in San 
Francisco on October 2nd. Because his 
work was concentrated in California we 
are reprinting the California Wool Grower's 
obituary. That does not mean, however, 
that the National Wool Growers Association 
and sheepmen everywhere have not bene- 
fited from, and do not appreciate, the con- 
tribution of Professor Miller to the improve- 
ment of the industry. For example, Pro- 
fessor Miller reviewed the experiments of 
cross breeding for lamb production at the 
82nd annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco in January, 1947, 
and when a copy of the Wool Grower con- 
taining his address was sent as a sample 
to a mid-western sheepman, he immediately 
sent in for a subscription asserting that 
Professor Miller’s article alone was worth 
the yearly subscription price of the paper. 
And we know that this one expression of 
the value of Professor Miller's work is typi- 
cal of the general appreciation of members 
of the industry. 


“Beloved Robert Frederick Miller, 60, 
professor of animal husbandry and sheep 
specialist at the University of California 
College of Agriculture at Davis, died the 
evening of October 2nd in the University 
of California Hospital in San Francisco, 
after an illness of three months. 


“Professor Miller was born in Texas, 
August 30, 1889. He received his Bache- 
lor’s degree at Texas A. & M. in 1909, and 
his Master's degree at Iowa State in 1912. 


“From 1909 to 1910 he was laboratory 
assistant in animal husbandry at Iowa State; 
from 1910 to 1914, an instructor in animal 
husbandry at Montana State College. He 
went to the experiment station at Davis 
in 1914 as an assistant professor in animal 
husbandry, and returned to Texas A. & M. 
in 1919 as a professor. Back at Davis 
in 1920 as an associate professor, he be- 
came a professor in animal husbandry there 
in 1939. 


““Bob,’ as he was known to hundreds 
of sheepmen, is survived by his wife, Roxie; 
son, Robert, Jr.; and daughters, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Seyms of Santa Rosa, and Mrs. Jose- 
phine Crum, of Winters. 3 







“Professor Miller was a member of the 
Masonic order in Davis and Alpha Zeta 
and Sigma Xi, honorary agricultural and 
scientific fraternities. 

“Bob Miller was the best known of any 
sheepman in the State, and made great 
contributions to the sheep industry. He 


took a leading part in sheepmen’s 
activities. He served as secretary of the 
California Wool Growers Association in 
1917 and for over a quarter of a century 
was an honorary director of the organiza- 
tion, often working on important com- 
mittees, including the important help he 


rendered the California Ram Sales, Bob 
also, was secretary of the California Sheep 


Dog Society. 


“Professor Miller unselfishly gave of hig 
time, energy and vast experience in coyp. 
seling with many sheepmen concerning 


their problems.” 





MEMORIAL TO 


UDGING ring seats at the Oregon State 

Fair this fall were filled with old-time 
breeders, wives and descendants when, 
with Eldon Riddell, chairman, the Ore- 
gon Purebred Sheep Breeders Association 
dedicated its plaque and fountain to the 
constructive efforts of old-time purebred 
sheepmen and to certain of our present 
elder breeders. 

The purpose of the memorial, Chairman 
Riddell said, was not only to help us re- 
member the top sheepmen of Oregon’s 
past but to be an inspiration to those of the 
present and future; also the sheep barns 
needed a_ suitable fountain for visitors 
during the fair week. 

Doctor Strand, president of Oregon State 
College, stated that sheep and “sheep 
skins” had gone together in Oregon since 
early days as the first institutions of higher 
learning west of the Rockies were founded 
in Oregon. 


OREGON SHEEP BREEDERS 


Governor Douglas McKay said it was 
a great pleasure for him to accept the 
memorial, in the name of the State of Ore- 
gon; that the purebred sheep breeders 
whose names appeared on the plaque had 
contributed hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the agricultural and livestock interests 
of the entire West; had helped make Port- 
land one of the world’s main wool markets; 
and while there was a 60 percent decline 
in sheep numbers of late, still there was a 
top market for those producing good breed- 
ing stock for which Oregon and the Willa- 
mette Valley are famous. 

C. M. Hubbard, president of the Oregon 
Purebred Sheep Breeders Association, fol- 
lowed with a resume of the work of each 
of the breeders whose names appear on 
the plaque. The memorial fountain, plaque 
and booth elicited much favorable com- 
ment from visitors in general but particular- 
ly so from our livestock people. 


Working with Mr. Riddell on the Me. 


morial Committee were: 


Claude Steuslof 


of Salem and Eugene F. Hubbard of Cor. 


vallis. 


Names of purebred sheep breeders which 
appear on the memorial plaque, Oregon 


State Fair, are: 


Cunningham Sheep Co. 


William Riddell & Sons 
Frank Brown 
Thomas Brunk 

C. E. Cleveland 
Clow Brothers 

W. B. Ayers 

W. B. Emery 

A. I. Eoff 

C. L. Hawley 

J. G. S. Hubbard 
Baldwin Sheep Co. 
James Withycombe 


Dave Kirby 
Ladd & Reed 
John Minto 
John Redmond 
Fred Kozer 
Schmidt Brothers 
Richard Scott 
J. E. Smith (J. E. 
Smith Sheep Co.) 
John B. Stump 
Dave Waddell 
O. P. Kizer 
Felzer Brothers 
—C. M. Hubbard 
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Many of the Oregon breeders were present at the Oregon State Fair ceremony when their achievements were memorialized on a bronze plaque and in the 
gift of a drinking fountain. Shown, left to right, are Mr. Schmidt, Beaver Creek (Shropshires, Hampshires and Suffolks); William Riddell, Jr., (pioneer Romney 
breeder of America); C. P. Kizer, Harrisburg (pioneer Oxford beeder); W. B. Emery, Salem, (Oxford breeder); Frank Brown, Carlton (Shropshires, South- 


downs and Hampshires); A. |. Eoff, Salem (Hampshires); James Riddell, Monmouth (Lincolns and Cotswolds); C. E. Cleveland (Shropshires). Not present when Dire 
the picture was taken were: Felzer Brothers, John and Charles of Tangent (Shropshires); Ed Riddell, Monmouth (Lincolns and Cotswolds); Dave Waddell, Mc- “ 
Minnville (Hampshires and Suffolks). P 
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Pacific International’s 
Biggest Show 


ORE than 3200 head of livestock com- 
peted in the Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition’s biggest show in its 39- 
year history, October 7th to 15th, North 
Portland, Oregon. The show had more beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, swine, sheep, goats and 
horses than in any previous year, the man- 
agement reports. An outstanding event was 
the Aberdeen-Angus sale in the cattle 
division. 

Champions in the sheep classification 
were as follows: 

Rambouillets: Champion and reserve 
champion ram, and champion ewe, Moke- 
jumne Farms, Acampo, California. 

Hampshires: Champion ram and ewe 
Walter P. Hubbard and Son, Junction City, 
Oregon; reserve champion ram, Gath 
Brothers, Turner, Oregon. 

Corriedales: Champion ram and ewe, 
Jimmy Riddell, Monmouth, Oregon; reserve 
champion, ram, Lullo W. Matzen, Sher- 
wood, Oregon. 

Columbias: All three champions, E. J. 
Handley, McMinnville, Oregon. 

Suffolks: Champion ram, Walter P. Hub- 
bard; reserve champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe, Ahrens Brothers, Turner, Oregon. 

Southdowns: Champion ram, Karl B. 
Wipper and Son, Turner, Oregon; reserve 
champion ram, Harms Brothers, Canby, 
Oregon; champion ewe, Carl Steusloff, 
Salem, Oregon. 

Dorsets: Champion Ram, Johns Banick, 
Brooks, Oregon; reserve champion ram and 
champion ewe, Gath Brothers. 

Cotswolds: All three champions, Mc- 
Crae, Monmouth, Oregon. 

Romneys: Champion ram and ewe, 
Ahrens Brothers; reserve champion ram, 
McCaleb Brothers, Monmouth, Oregon. 

Lincolns: Champion ram, Ed. Riddell; 
reserve champion ram and ewe, James Rid- 
dell, both of Monmouth, Oregon. 


Shropshires: Champion ram, Gath 


Brothers; reserve champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe, M. O. Pearson, Turner, Oregon. 


Cheviots: Champion ram, Henry and 
Eloise Davenport, Silverton, Oregon; re- 
serve champion ram and champion ewe, 
Russell Alsip, Monmouth, Oregon. 

M. O. Pearson had the champion wether 
lamb in the grades and crossbreds division 
and Russell Alsip, the champion pen of 
wether lambs. The champion wether lamb 
in the purebreds was grand champion of 
the show. It was exhibited by the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 








Other wether lamb championships were 
won as follows: Hampshires, Washington 
State College; Romneys, wether lamb, 
Ahrens Brothers; pen of wether lambs, 
Gath Brothers; Shropshires, both single and 
pen of wether lambs, E. O. Pearson; South- 
downs; both single and pen of wether 
lambs, University of Idaho. 

Walter A. Holt, former secretary of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association, is man- 
ager of the Pacific International. 





Awards at P.I.’s Wool Show 


foe the second time in two years J. F. 
Short of Richmond, Oregon, won the 
Grand Champion fleece award at the Pa- 
cific International Wool Show sponsored by 
Pacific Wool Growers in competition with 
two hundred twenty-two fleeces. The win- 
ning fleece was a beautiful three-eighths 
Corriedale fleece. A close champion for 
reserve honors was a fine fleece exhibited 
by L. Kandra & Son, Merrill, Oregon. Other 
awards in the wool show are as follows: 


Fine Combing—64s, 70s, 80s 

Ist Prize......L. Kandra & Son, Merrill, Ore. 
2nd Prize....Thos. Pfister, Node, Wyoming 
3rd Prize..Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash. 
4th Prize....Ken. E. Anderson, Moscow, Ida. 
5th Prize........ Joe Doherty, Pilot Rock, Ore. 
6th Prize......J. H. Dobbin, Enterprise, Ore. 


Half Blood Combing—58s, 60s 

lst Prize.......... Leo Pfister, Node, Wyoming 
2nd Prize....Webster Keller, Fishtail, Mont. 
8rd Prize....Maillaird Ranch, Yorkville, Cal. 
4th Prize....D. Richardson, Stewarts Pt., Cal. 
5th Prize....Maillaird Ranch, Yorkville, Cal. 
6th Prize..D. A. Christensen, Kendrich, Ida. 


Three-Eighths Blood Combing—5é6s 


ist Prize............ J. F. Short, Redmond, Ore. 
Qnd Prize.<..:.:....:: C. G. Jagels, Buhl, Idaho 
Srd Prize...:.......- J. F. Short, Redmond, Ore. 


4th Prize..E. J. Handley, McMinnville, Ore. 


5th Prize....Charles Coiner, Twin Falls, Ida. 
6th Prize........ F. Havenscroft, Tuttle, Idaho 


Quarter-Blood Combing—48s, 50s, 54s 


Ist Prize......::..: J. F. Short, Redmond, Ore. 
Qnd Prize.....2.......... Tom Bell, Rupert, Idaho 
8rd_ Prize............ Ahrens Bros., Turner, Ore. 
4th Prize....:....... W. P. Freres, Stayton, Ore. 


Sth Prize:......... Betty Melendy, Fossil, Ore. 
6th Prize....Mrs. L. Seagraves, Oregon City 


Low-Quarter Blood Combing—44s, 46s 

Ist Prize......Mrs. L. Seagraves, Oregon City 
2nd Prize....Joseph Pfister, Node, Wyoming 
8rd Prize..Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash. 
4th Prize........ P. A. Herman, Corvallis, Ore. 
5th Prize..East. Ore. Exp. Sta., Union, Ore. 
6th Prize....Gerald Johnston, Yoncalla, Ore. 


Braid—36s, 40s 

Ist Prize..Perkins & Spoerl, Port Orford, Ore. 
2nd Prize..Sea View Ranch, Port Orford, Ore. 
8rd Prize..Sea View Ranch, Port Orford, Ore. 
Ath: Prize............ J. D. Ahrens, Turner, Ore. 
5th Prize..Perkins & Spoerl, Port Orford, Ore. 
6th Prize..W. L. Van Handel, Stayton, Ore. 


The Pacific International 4-H Wool Show 
saw Billie Case, Albany, Oregon, winning 
Grand Championship with a three-eighths 
blood fleece. In the F.F.A. division, Dave 
Lingberg, Pendleton, won championship 
with a fine Rambouillet fleece. 





Directors and members of Pacific Wool Growers making presentation of virgin wool shirt to Douglas McKay, Governor of Oregon, in front of the Pacific Inter- 
national Wool Show, October 13, 1949. From left to right: C. E. Grelle, secretary of Pacific Wool Growers, Governor McKay, Mrs. McKay, Manager R. A. Ward 
of Pacific Wool Growers, G. A. Sandner, C. C. Eubank, Nate Perkins, R. G. McKenzie, and Bruce Arnold, director of the Wool Show. 
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SHEEP INDUSTRY PROSPECTS 


VENTS of the last few years make one 

wonder whether the sheep in _ this 
country are going the way of the buffalo 
and the passenger pigeon. 

On January 1, 1942, the United States 
had 56 million sheep and lambs, the largest 
number on. record. On January 1, 1949, 
we had 32 million, the lowest number in 
our history. This was the biggest decline 
(43 percent) ever recorded for any kind of 
livestock in a 7-year period. We now have 
only one sheep for every five persons 
but in 1867, we had more sheep than 
people. 

Production of meat from sheep has not 
gone down as much as the number of 
sheep. Because of changed practices, for 
each head of sheep on farms on January 
1 we now produce annually about 60 
percent more meat than we did a genera- 
tion ago. Nevertheless, only 4 pounds of 
lamb and mutton per person is being 
consumed in 1949. — scarcely more than 
half the peak rate of 1912 and the lowest 
in the 50 years for which we have records. 
The chances are that the 1949 rate is the 
lowest since our colonial days. 

There’s nothing in the outlook to in- 
dicate that our grandchildren or great- 
grandchildren are going to have to go to 
the zoo to see a sheep. On the other 
hand, there also is nothing to indicate 
that the sheep industry will regain fully 
the prominent place it once held. 


Industry Follows Frontiers 

Development of the sheep industry in 
the United States closely followed the 
advances of the frontiers, west from the 
Atlantic and east from the Pacific. The 
number of sheep probably hit its peak 
in the East about the middle of the Niné- 
teenth century. The high for the Pacific 
coast came as early as 1877. In Texas, 
however, expansion began only 30 years 
ago, and the peak did not come until 
1943. This expansion accounted for most 
of the rise in the United States number 
up to 1942, and carried Texas to a lead- 
ing position among sheep-raising areas. 

Sheep compete best under difficult phy- 
sical and economic circumstances. With 
their close-cutting teeth, agile legs, and 
durable digestion, sheep can feed on pas- 
tures that are too rough or poor for cattle. 
To the extent that sheep have a natural 
advantage over cattle for certain lands, in- 
cluding fence rows of the East as well 
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By HAROLD F. BREIMYER 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. 


as the rougher range of the West, their 
numbers will be maintained. This much 
seems clear. ! 


Must Be Profitable 

But if the industry is to be large, sheep 
must be able to compete for land and 
labor where their natural advantage is 
not so pronounced. In other words, they 
must be at least as profitable as other 
enterprises. 

In hill pastures of the East and in most 
of the West, sheep compete with cattle 
for land. In western Ohio and neighboring 


States they utilize waste forage and con-' 


tend not so much for land as for the 
farmer's labor, especially during lambing | 
season. In these Corn Belt areas, the in- 
creasing mechanization of farming and the 
generally high value placed on. labor pro- 
bably will discourage any great revival 
of sheep raising. 

A prewar study in Montana showed that 
over long periods, sheep and cattle yield 
about equal returns to comparable range 
land. But in shorter periods there are big 
variations, 

One cause of the short-run variations 
in returns between sheep and cattle is 

(Continued on page 34) 
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LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 





LAMB CUSHION SHOULDER—ORANGE STUFFING 


1 cushion-style lamb shoulder 
Salt 


Pepper 
Orange Stuffing 


Season the shoulder, outside and inside, with salt and pepper. Make the orange 
stuffing. Fill the pocket in the roast with the stuffing. Sew or skewer edges together. 
Place roast, fat side up, on rack in open roasting pan. Do not add water. Do not 
cover. Roast in a slow.oven (300° F.) until done, allowing about 40 minutes per 


pound for roasting. 8 to 10 servings. 


ORANGE STUFFING 


3 cups dry bread crumbs 

1 tablespoon grated orange rind 
% cup seedless raisins 

2 tablespoons sugar 


1 cup unstrained orange juice 


cup melted butter or margarine 
cup chopped mint, if desired 


(Department of Home Economics, NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT: BOARD) 
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Visits to Australian Sheep Ranches 


On November 18, 1948 Dr. Marsh 
left Vancouver, British Columbia, on a 
tour of Australia and New Zealand that 
was to last until early in March, 1949. 
As head of the Montana Veterinary Re- 
search Laboratory, Dr. Marsh's objective 
was mainly centered in observing sheep 
diseases and what is being done in 
those countries to prevent and cure 
them. Dr. Marsh, in a very pleasant 
and informal manner in this article 
gives some general observations of 
sheep operations in Australia which will 
provide the background for the other 
material he has promised to furnish 
the National Wool Grower. 


AST winter I was given the opportunity 

to realize an ambition I had for many 
years—to spend a few weeks in the world’s 
greatest wool-producing country. While 
there I saw something of wool production, 
all the way from the birth of the Merino 
lamb to the finished woolen cloth in the 
mills. It might be of interest to American 
sheepmen for me to try to report some of 
my impressions in connection with visits to 
several sheep ranches, or “stations,” as they 
are called in Australia. 

As a background for observations on in- 
dividual sheep stations, it might be well 


(1) Stud rams on a big sheep station on the plains 
of Queensland. 


(2) Merino ewes and lambs in central New South 
Wales. 


(3 
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Working sheep in a corral on a tableland fine- 
wool station. The dog at the right is an Aus- 
tralian Kelpie. Ant-hill at center behind the 
fence. 


(4) Wool-shed, corrals, and shearers’ quarters on 
a sheep station in the New England tablelands. 


(5) Earth tank for stock water on plains station 


in Queensland. 
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By HADLEIGH MARSH 
Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory 


to give a few points as to the industry in 
general, At present there are about 110,- 
000,000 sheep in Australia, 80 percent of 
which are Merinos, run for wool production 
only. Statistics for 1947 showed 4500 out- 
fits running 5000 sheep or more, with 32 
operators running 50,000 or more. The dis- 
tribution of the sheep population is de- 
termined by climate. There is a large area 
in the center of the continent, about two- 


fifths of the total area, which is too dry 
for livestock. 

Roughly paralleling the east coast is , 
range of mountains, and 85 percent of the 
sheep are in an area including these hills 
and running west from this range out ont 
the dry plains. There is a strip of high 
country along the divide known as the 
tablelands, with about 30 inches of rain. 
fall supporting a high concentration of 
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Merino sheep, 1 to 1% sheep to the acre. 
Just west of this is a zone known as the 
western slopes, with 20 to 30 inches of rain- 
fall, with a somewhat less dense population 
of Merino sheep, and in the southern por- 
tion of this zone crossbred sheep 


and fat lambs are produced. West of the 


90-inch rainfall line, the great plains extend 
out to the west and north in New South 
Wales and Queensland, with large ranches 
and decreasing carrying capacity, out to a 
region having less than 10 inches of rain- 
fall and a carrying capacity of 12 or more 
acres to the sheep. 

The remaining 15 percent of the Aus- 
tralian sheep are principally in the south- 
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eastern third of South Australia; the south- 
western third of Western Australia, and 
Tasmania. 

My first visit to an Australian sheep sta- 
tion was on January 2, last winter, which 
of course was midsummer there, This ranch 
was in the New England country on the 
high tablelands of northeastern’. New South 
Wales. We arrived at the “homestead,” as 
the headquarters house is called, at about 
9:30 in the morning. Mr. George Gill, the 
owner, invited us in, and Mrs. Gill brought 
in tea and cakes, which is the custom in the 
middle of the morning and middle of the 
afternoon. After drinking tea and visiting 
with the family, we were taken over the 





- 


ranch by Mr. Gill. We drove into several 
of his pastures, called “paddocks,” where 
the native grasses support 22,000 sheep 
and several hundred cattle on 22,000 acres 
of land. The paddocks vary in size from 
100 acres to 1000 acres, and are well 
fenced with eucalyptus posts, and five 
smooth wires and one barbed wire at the 
top. The rolling country was originally 
covered with an open eucalyptus forest, but 
many of the trees have been killed by 
“ring-barking,” and the native grasses, of 
which Danthonia is the dominant type, de- 
velop in a good stand. The paddocks are 
well watered from creeks and springs. In 
the open paddocks we saw ant-hills 4 to 5 











feet high, like brown clay monuments. 


As we drove through the paddocks, we 
saw ewes with lambs in some paddocks, 
young dry ewes in others, and wethers up 
to 5 years old in others. They were scat- 
tered through the open areas and timber, 
with no herding. 

After seeing the paddocks, we drove back 
to the homestead for lunch with the family. 
The lunch was served very nicely and with 
some formality. After lunch Mr. Gill showed 
us the wool-shed, pens, drenching race 
(chute), spray outfit, and shearer’s quar- 
ters. The wool shed is the big piece of 
equipment and the center of activity on 
Australian sheep ranches. The shed is usual- 
ly a corrugated iron structure. The main 
floor is 6 feet or more off the ground, and 
the floor is slatted, that is, made of 1% x 2 
inch material, set on edge with a space 
between, so that urine and droppings can 
drop through. This shed had 20 shearing 
stands, two skirting tables, a classing table, 
a series of bins for the various lines of wool, 
and a bale press. 

That same afternoon, we drove to a 
neighboring ranch on the New England 
tableland, owned by Mr. A. S. Nivison, 
where we stayed overnight in his large 
modern home. We drove through several 
of Mr. Nivison’s paddocks, some of which 
were “improved pastures,” which had been 
seeded with substerranean. clover and Eng- 
lish rye grass. We saw his wool-shed, 
dipping vat, and circular spray. outfit, with 
the corrals at the headquarters. 


Mr. Nivison runs 12,500 sheep on about 
12,000 acres of range. Twenty-five hun- 
dred of his sheep are registered pure-breds. 
He showed us some of his stud rams, which 
carried beautiful fleeces of superfine wool. 
In one of the paddocks we saw a band of 
wethers. In Australia all Merino wethers 
are carried until they are 4 or 5 years old, 
and produce the best wool on the stations. 


On the second day we treated a bunch 
of yearling ewes for worms with phenothia- 
zine, using an automatic drenching gun, 
and trying out several phenothiazine prep- 
arations. The sheep were worked in an ex- 
cellently constructed set of corrals, set at 
a point where four paddocks cornered. We 
saw Australian sheep dogs at work cor- 
ralling these sheep and pushing them up in 
the chute. In this bunch of sheep, I saw 
two that acted exactly like locoed sheep in 
this country, and I found that their condi- 
tion was caused by eating a plant of the 
pea family, called “Darling pea,” which is 


very similar to some of our loco plants. 


Another interesting visit was at Noon- 


doo, the headquarters ranch of a big com- 


pany in Southern Queensland, which runs 
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about 200,000 Merino sheep. This ranch 
was on the plains country west of the 
mountains, and the company controlled 
about 675,000 acres of land, about two- 
thirds of which is leased from the govern- 
ment. The rainfall is about 18 inches, but 
very variable. The outfit operates a stud 
flock of about 6,000 ewes, and there are 
100;000 breeding ewes in the main flock. 
The main flock is run generally in bands of 
1200 sheep in pastures of about 4000 acres. 


This country has a good grass cover in 
the summer, of types somewhat different 
from the hill country. One of the dominant 
grasses is called Mitchell grass, which is 
drouth resistant, and holds up well in pro- 
tein content. It is a bunch grass, producing 
a good amount of feed. This country also 
has many “herbs” (broad leafed plants) 
including several legumes, and browse 
plants. The winter rains bring on a luxuriant 
growth of a trefoil (Medicago denticulata). 
When this plant matures it leaves on the 
ground a profusion of small burrs, contain- 
ing seeds of high protein content. These 
burrs constitute an important feed for sheep 
during dry periods when grass is short. 
Over much of this range there is an open 
growth of rather small trees of various 
species of eucalyptus and acacia. The stock 
water in this area is almost entirely from 
artesian wells, called “bores,” from which 
the water is carried in “bore drains” 
(ditches) for many miles through the pas- 
tures. Run-off after rains is collected in 
big earth tanks. 

We drove to Noondoo by automobile 
from Brisbane, and planned to go on deeper 
into the Queensland sheep and cattle coun- 


- try. We arrived at the ranch headquarters 


just ahead of a cloud-burst, which dropped 
1% inches of rain on the dry range. That 
was the end of the automobile trip, be- 
cause in that part of Queensland, you 
don’t travel by car after a heavy rain. 
Along the road to Noondoo we saw sev- 
eral emus, which are the Australian birds 
similar to the ostrich, We also saw a 
“goana,” a big lizard about 3-feet long. 
At one place a man was skinning a kangaroo 
which he had shot, and near the ranch 
headquarters we ran into a small band of 
kangaroos, some of which were carrying 
young in their pouches. Several species 
of parrots are abundant in the open timber 
in that area, and they are very colorful. 
The “homestead” at Noondoo is a big 
rambling one-story house, surrounded by 
a wide veranda, like the “galleries” around 
Texas houses. In fact, sitting on the veran- 
da of the house and looking out through 
the scrub timber, one could easily imagine 
he was in Texas. The general appearance 
of the country, the climate, and the man- 





ner of running livestock in Southem 
Queensland are very much like Texas, 

The sheep at Noondoo are very uniform, 
and of good quality, of the medium-wog| 
Merino type, which constitutes the bulk of 
the Australian wool-production. The mature 
ewes weigh about 110 pounds and shea 
10 to 11 pounds of wool, with a spinning 
count of 64, with a 3% to 4 inch length, 
and clean yield of 55 to 60 percent. 


The manager of the Noondoo Station, 
Mr. Euston Young, is a very interesting 
man. We met him first away from the 
ranch headquarters, at the sheds and cor. 
rals where he works his stud sheep. We 
shared a lunch with him which he had 
brought from home, and he made tea for 
us in a tin “billy” at the camp. The men 
working on the ranches all make tea in 
these metal cans whenever they stop for 
lunch. The saddles of the boundary riders 
are rigged to carry the tea billy, and they 
are never without their tea. 

Mr. Young selects his stud ewes and rams 
very carefully. He puts them through a 
“classing race” (a special chute) where he 
sizes them up for conformation, open faces, 
type of fleece, etc. He takes samples of 
wool and has them classified at the Gordon 
Institute of Technology, at Geelong, so that 
he knows the fiber diameter, length, crimp, 
density, uniformity of fibers, etc. 

It was interesting to learn that this out- 
fit’s total payroll for help of all kinds covers 
one man to about 2500 sheep. An excellent 
operator on a smaller ranch told me that 
he ran 12,500 sheep with only one perma- 
nent helper. As all Australian sheep are in 
fenced pastures, there are no herders. There 
are no lambers and no haying crews. The 
labor cost is therefore relatively low. Boun- 
dary riders ride the paddocks to keep fences 
up and take a look at the sheep once in a 
while. When sheep are moved or worked, 
well-trained dogs, mostly kelpies and _bor- 
der collies, do most of the work. 

On the road to Noondoo, we met a band 
of sheep camped on a stock route. Through 
most of the stock country in Australia, there 
are fenced stock driveways, with “reserves” 
at intervals, where there are fenced holding 
areas, with watering places. Whenever 
sheep or cattle are trailed through the 
country, they must be moved on these stock 
routes, and they must have a permit from 
a livestock inspector, and are subject to 
inspection by the livestock inspectors. 

Another plains area which was visited 
was just west of the wheat belt in central 
New South Wales, where we visited two 
sheep outfits and the Trangie Experiment 
farm of the New South Wales Department 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Wool 


‘Lesting 


THAT COVERS EVERY PHASE 


FROM THE CORE TEST OF RAW WOOL 


TO THE WARMTH TEST OF FINISHED FABRICS 


The United States Testing Company, Inc., offers to the 
wool industry a testing program designed to test wool 


from its raw state through every step in manufacture to 
the final finished fabric. 


Our laboratories in Boston and Denver determine the 
yields of grease wool on a clean fiber basis by means 
of the Core Test method ... . with the test results 
accepted as authoritative by the wool industry. 


Other tests in our wool program are: 


Conditioned Weight @ Color Fastness to Light, 

. ae Washing, Perspiration, 
Fiber Composition and Atmospheric Gases 
Moisture Determinations 


Nibs (or Neps) and Vegetable 
Matter Per Ounce of Top 


@ Identification of Finishes 


Percentage of Finishes— 
Resins and Others 
Oiland Grease Extraction 


Staple Length and Coefficient 
of Variation 


@ Wool Grades Including Mohair 
and Specialty Fibers @ Warmth of Fabrics 


@ Shrinkage and Shrinkage Controls 


Moth Repellency 


* 
e Types of Dyestuffs 
@ Serviceability of Fabrics 


Submit your wool problems to us for solution. Whether it is 
a routine test or an elaborate research, it will receive our best 
effort; if necessary, we are prepared to devise new test methods 
or design new apparatus to solve your problems. 


You are invited to write for complete price lists and inter- 
esting new booklet, “Testing and Research in Modern Industry”. 


Berry Duff and Herb Block will be in attendance at the United 
States Testing Company’s display at the Shirley Savoy Hotel during 
the convention. You are invited to discuss with them any matter 
pertaining to the testing of wool, as well as all other types of 
testing, inspection and product development. 











You are also invited to visit our Denver laboratory 
for a complete demonstration of Core Testing 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1880 
4639 LAFAYETTE STREET, DENVER, COLORADO 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY * PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. » WOONSOCKET, R.I. * CHICAGO, ILL. +> NEW YORK,N. Y. +, LOS ANGELES, CAL. » DENVER, COL. » MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Lamb Market Affairs 


Public Market Prices 


AS in September, feeder lamb prices at 
public markets during October were 
often equal to or above those prevailing for 
slaughter offerings. Decreased supplies left 
many feedlots unfilled and feeder lamb 
prices continued to reflect a strong under- 
tone. Prices on slaughter lambs advanced 
moderately during the month due to the 
limited supply available and also due to 
a good eastern dressed market during most 
of the month. 

The bulk of the good and choice wooled 
slaughter lambs sold during the month 
largely from $22 to $24.50. However, 
choice Colorado range lambs _ reached 
$24.65 at Chicago the first week of Oc- 
tober; at Denver the second week of the 
month, 9 lots of mostly choice 95-pound 
Colorado range lambs topped at $24.75. 
The last week of October, choice natives 
and wooled fed western lambs hit $25 
at Chicago. 


A moderate supply of good and choice 
fed lambs with No. 1 and 2 pelts sold 
during the month at $23.50 to $24.50. 
Good and choice lambs on the South San 
Francisco market sold during the month 
mostly at $23. These were largely in an 
87-to 98-pound range. 

Medium and good slaughter lambs sold 
during the month mostly from $20 to 
$23.50; common kinds sold mostly from 
$16 to $20.50. 

Good and choice range feeding lambs 
sold on the markets largely from $22 to 
$24. However, the last week of October, 
good and -choice range feeders sold up to 
$24.40 at Denver, a new top for the season. 
At Omaha the last week of October, 2% 


At Denver the latter part of October, 
range sheepmen from the Western Slope 
of Colorado bought ewe lambs freely at $24 
to $25, most of these being 60-to 70-pound 
whitefaces from Wyoming and New 
Mexico. 


Country Sales 


Sales reported since our last issue include 
the following: On October 3 in the Mar- 
tinsdale, Montana area, 125 yearling ewes 
sold for $22 per head. 

Armour and Company, according to the 
October 25 issue of the California Wool 
Grower, bought 2200 lambs for 21% cents 
at Vaughn, New Mexico. 

The San Angelo Standard Times of Oc- 
tober 16 reports that Johnny Martin of 
San Angelo, Texas, bought 4200 Ram- 
bouillet mutton lambs from George Mont- 
gomery of Ozona at 21 cents per pound, 


f.0.b. shipping point. 
Lamb Feeding 


In view of the fact that the 1949 lamb 


crop in 13 Western States was 5 percent 


below last year, it is natural to expect that 
the number of lambs to be fed for the 
coming winter and spring market will be 
smaller than the number fed a year ago. 

Of the Western States, only Texas had 
a larger lamb crop in 1949 than in the 
previous year. 

According to an October 13th release 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
feed supplies, except in a few States, are 


ample and the wheat pasture areas of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas have mage 
favorable progress. It is reported that these 


pastures could support more lambs thap | 


will be available. 

Some areas report an increased intereg 
in retaining ewe lambs for breeding pur. 
poses, which further reduces the supply 
available for feeding. 

Lambs from the northwestern State 
have moved earlier than usual. In this 
area lambs did not make the usual pro- 
gress due to an early setback because of 
adverse winter weather and subsequent 
poor feed conditions. The proportion sold 
as feeders is higher than usual. This early 
movement has contributed substantially to 
the increased early receipts by Corn Belt 
feeders. Feeder lamb shipments into the 
Corn Belt States for July through Septem- 
ber were 26 percent larger than for the 
same period in 1948. Because of the early 
arrival of feeder lambs into the Corn Belt, 
a high proportion of these early arrivals 
will be marketed before the first of next 
year. 


Prospects for lamb feeding in the wheat 
pasture areas of Oklahoma and northwest 
Texas are bright at the present time. It 
appears that more lambs will be placed 
on these pastures this year than last, even 
though the available supply is low. Present 
indications are that fewer lambs will be 
fed in Kansas due to the short supply avail- 
able and also due to the caution of opera- 
tors and financing agencies recalling the 


(Continued on page 33) 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 














Total U. S. Inspected 1949 1948 
carloads of good and choice 65-to 88-pound Slaughter, First Nine Months..................2.2..-:+000---++ 8,846,000 10,938,383 
western feeder lambs sold at $24.25. Week Ended nocccccccccccccccccccccecccecececeseecetes Oct. 22 Oct. 28 
Medium and good feeding lambs sold dur-  Sjaughter at 32 Centers ...0.....0..---c0ec-cceee-osseeeeeneeeeeee 235,462 345,915 
ing October largely from $19 to $22. Chicago Average Lambs Prices (Wooled): 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold edit et i $24.08 $24.90 
during the month mostly in a price range gr gh 2", (ee enema Coes Coane le Naren aera 22.00 23.35 
of $8.50 to $11, and with a market advance New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
the last week of the month, one short load . Choice, 90-40 pounds ee ceccncciccceveeecemeecoeee 48.40 50.70 
of good to choice northern ewes sold in Geol, S000 semnds 5k. 47.40 49.70 
Chicago at $11.25. Common and good Commercial, All Weights ...........................-.....- 43.30 46.80 
slaughter ewes brought mostly $7 to $10 
during the month. Federally Inspected Slaughter—September 

Good and choice yearling breeding ro ie ee oe ee ae 1,224,273 a 1,178,251 
me ae ee eneeemecmeeey O27 COCO tt. 551,538 598.845 
head; 2-and 3-year olds, $13.50 to $15.00; | ESSE ee Re MRR Tee see Pts OR Na 3,879,371 2,835,582 
and short term to solid mouth breeding ee ee GE oi 1,179,996 


1,464,018 


ewes, $9 to $13.50. 
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Now, by road and rail, the meat ani- 
mals roll to market. To Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis--to Ft. Worth, and 
Denver and Chicago—to hundreds of 
other markets. But no matter whether 
they come to local markets or larger 
central markets—no matter in how 
great numbers—there is a demand and 
a buyer for every single head. 


In every livestock market, there is 
keen buying competition. Omaha, for 
example, has 14 meat-packing plants. 
They have buyers in the Omaha yards. 
They bid against one another. But do 
those packer-buyers “have it all their 
own way’’? Not on your life! Last year 
buyers for meat packers in 250 other 
cities bought and reshipped almost % 
of Omaha’s total livestock receipts. 
Still another 800,000 head were bought 
and shipped out again to farmers and 
feed lot operators in 27 states ... You 
bet there’s all kinds of competition—in 
Omaha and everywhere else. 

In that intense buying competition 
across the nation, Swift & Company 
plays its part. Your livestock is the 
“raw material’? which we must con- 
stantly buy, to stay in business. One 
place or another, all meat packers bid 
against 18,000 other firms, large and 
small, which sluughter livestock com- 
mercially in the United States. 


Making a market for your animals is 
one of the many links between live- 
stock producers and meat packers. Your 
animals must be “manufactured” into 
meat—transported to the places where 
the meat-eating millions of people live 
—distributed to hundreds of thousands 
of retail stores where they can buy it 
. . . In all of these activities, vital to 
your business, the people of Swift & 
Company play a hard-working part. 


a SPREAD? 


If a steer were all steak 
From his rump to his 






ead, 
Few people would worry 
About what’s called ‘‘spread.”’ 


Spread is the difference 

"Tween what’s paid for a steer 
And meat price at retail. 

Some cuts are quite dear. 


All meat cuts are sold 


Atso much for each pound: a 
But brisket brings in 

Much less than the a2 
Stew beef and other cuts 

Must sell, without fail, 


And often bring less than 
The meat cost, wholesale. 


In figuring “‘spread’’ 
And what each of us makes, 
Be sure to remember. . . 
Your steers aren’t all steaks! <_ 


Bey 


Our Marketing Services 
Benefit YOU! 


In your business of pro- 
ducing livestock, it is nec- 
essary to work hard and 
be a good manager if you 
are to come out wit 
money ahead on your operations. You 
plan the best pasture and feeding pro- 
grams for the number of head you in- 
tend to carry. Operating costs are kept 
down by full utilization of labor and 
the proper use and care of machinery 
and equipment. 

We have similar problems at Swift— 
keeping operating costs down in proc- 
essing plants and sales units. Not only 
must we be efficient in the processing 
and distributing of our products. We 
must also turn every waste product into 
something of value—‘“‘use everything 
but the squeal.’ Swift research scien- 
tists develop new products, find new 
uses for others. Our home economists 
experiment with all meat products. 
They pass information to home makers 
which aids in cooking methods. Swift 
sales people use effective merchandis- 
ing campaigns to stimulate demand for 





. meat products. . . and to assist retail 


meat dealers in selling more meat. 

In order best to serve producers of 
livestock and consumers of meat, we 
must be efficient. Our system of refrig- 
eration and marketing makes it possible 
to transport meat at low cost to areas 
of the United States which cannot pro- 
duce their own supply. It is the same 
marketing system that gives you the 
benefit of a nation-wide market . . . and 
thus helps increase the value of your 


livestock. Kien 
ei President 
Swift & Company 


m~OUR CITY COUSIN--- 


What are the people laughing for? 
( And why is City Cousin sore?__ 
—He went for food 
(‘to the Feed Store! 
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Soda Bill Sez... 
The feller who says, “I was wrong,” 
is making progress—he’s smarter 
than he was yesterday. 





Nutritional Requirements of Ewes 
Wintered under 
Range Conditions 


by J. L. Van Horn, Montana 
Experiment Station 
Bozeman, Montana 





J. L. Van orn 


What are the protein requirements of sheep 
wintered on the range? 

Montana State college started a four- 
year project last winter on this problem. 

A band of sheep (1,000 head) were di- 
vided equally by age and breeding into 
four groups. These sheep were cut out sep- 
arately each morning and fed four differ- 
ent mixtures of pellets. The pellets differed 
only in protein content; 10, 20, 30 and 40 
per cent. The ewes were fed % Ib. each per 
day. After they finished eating, the groups 
were put back together and grazed on the 
range so that all other treatment was the 
same. The first year’s results are as follows: 

1—The group on 10% protein lost 5.5 
lbs. from December 29 to March 27. The 
40% group gained .2 lbs. The other 2 
groups were in between. 

2—The birth weight of the lambs from 
the high level of protein was approximately 
.3 lbs. heavier than the other groups. 

3—The average weight and total pounds 
of lamb weighed on July 1 was approxi- 
mately the same for all groups but was 
slightly greater for the 30% group. 

4—There was only a slight difference in 
the grease fleece weights. The 10% protein 
group had the highest clean fleece weights 
for Fine and % blood staple wool of all the 
groups. 

These results vary little in the four 
classes. Advantages of one of the feeding 
plans may become more apparent over the 
next three years as the test continues. 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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unusually heavy storm losses of lambs on 
Kansas wheat pastures in November last 
year. In the wheat pasture area of western 
Nebraska, lamb feeding will probably be 
on a reduced scale. 


In the Western States, only Colorado 
is expected to feed more lambs than last 
year. Northern Colorado is expected to 
feed more lambs, while less will probably 
be fed in the Arkansas Valley of that State. 
New Mexico may feed a number equal to 
that of last year. 


The Imperial Valley of California is ex- 
pected to have reduced feeding operations 
this winter. In the Scotts Bluff area of 
western Nebraska and Wyoming, the num- 
ber of lambs to be fed will probably exceed 
the low number fed last fall. Fewer lambs 
will probably be fed in Idaho, again due 
to reduced numbers available.—E.E.M. 





Australians Visit U. S. 


WO interesting visitors in Salt Lake City 

on October 24th and 25th were Mr. 
and Mrs. E. H. Wass of Warren, New 
South Wales, Australia. Mr. Wass, a sheep 
raiser, is visiting the United States for the 
first time, partly on a pleasure tour and 
also as a competent observer for Australia’s 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 


In addition to seeing the United States 
from coast to coast, he has been observing 
American sheep production and has been 
especially interested in the progress with 
dual-purpose animals. He has also been 
observing our Rambouillet sheep compar- 
ing them with Rambouillets he recently 
saw in France. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wass left Australia six 
months ago, arriving in England in time 
to attend the Shrewsbury Show observing 
various English breeds of sheep. They also 
visited in the north of England and in Scot- 
land, examining the Suffolk, Wensleydale, 
and other breeds of sheep. 

In the United States they visited New 
York, Washington, D. C., attended the 
American Royal in Kansas City, visited Dr. 


Burns and Dean Hill at the University of - 


Wyoming, and from Salt Lake City they 
went to the West Coast to visit Dr. J. F. 
Wilson at Davis, California and others in- 
terested in the sheep industry in Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. 


During Mr. Wass’ visit to Salt Lake City 
he conferred with the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association office. He also made a trip 
to the desert west of American Fork, Utah 
with Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Chipman and 
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saw their sheep herd. He also talked about 
western sheep production with Mr. J. A. 
Hooper, Secretary, Utah Wool Growers 
Association. Mr. Walter Gooding discussed 
American wool production with Mr. Wass 
and showed him samples of wool in the 


Inland Wool Company’s warehouse in Salt 
Lake City. 

Mr. Wass greatly enjoyed his tour of the 
United States and said he was deeply ap- 
preciative of the hospitality accorded him 


in this country. 








The CENTRAL 


PUBLIC LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


Under Government Supervision 





are definitely the logical outlets for the selling of your livestock by reliable 
commission firms. REAL COMPETITION from large and small packers and 
from a great many stocker and feeder buyers, and unexcelled facilities for 
the proper handling of your shipments. 


We solicit your consignments, CATTLE, HOGS or 
SHEEP, and can assure you that your offerings will 
be disposed of to the very best possible advantage. 


FOR OVER 63 YEARS 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS AND FEEDERS HAVE FOUND THAT 
THE CLAY WAY IS THE SAFE WAY 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


STOCKYARDS — DENVER, COLORADO 


Houses at Nine Other Leading Central Markets 














PETERSEN SHEEP COMPANY 


@ FEEDER LAMBS @ 


SPENCER, IOWA DES MOINES, IOWA 














































“TURNED A 142% LAMB CROP ON GRASS” 


Purina Feeder J. W. “Bill’’ Newman, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Bill Newman is widely known for his 
ability as a sheep raiser and for the qual- 
ity of his herd. Newman says, “This year 
I had the best lambing I’ve ever had and 
ewes had plenty of milk. We had a severe 
winter, too. Twenty-five percent of my 
herd were 2-year-old first-lamb ewes and 
all my ewes were young. Yet I turned out 
a 142% lamb crop on grass! Wool clip 
averaged 11.77 lbs. Yes, Checkers do a 
good jobfor me—and sheep take to them.” 


Newman has fed Purina Range Checkers 
for several years. He feeds % pound 
Checkers, 1 pound of corn, and all the 
hay they'll clean up: 

Hundreds of other sheepmen through- 
out the West say, “Purina Checkers do a 
good job for me.”’ For Checkers have the 
VARIETY of ingredients needed to bal- 
ance range .: . help ewes maintain body 
condition and build strong lambs, too. 


Ask your own neighbors about results 
they get with Purina Range Checkers; 
Then you'll want to see your Purina 
Dealer and order your supply of 
Checkers right away. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Denver « Kansas City e Omaha « Pocatello 





Sheep Industry Prospects 


(Continued from page 25) 

the difference in the make-up of their 
costs. Sheep usually yield higher gross 
returns compared with investment in land, 
buildings, and equipment than do cattle. 
However, sheep require considerably more 
care than cattle. Costs for labor and other 
current operating expenses of sheepmen 
usually average higher compared with in- 
vestment than those of cattlemen. In addi- 
tion, prices of lamb, mutton, and wool 
often lag behind those of the products from 
cattle when farmers’ prices generally are 
rising and falling. As a result, the sheep 
industry may not be favored quite as much 
during a general price rise, but may also 
be less sensitive to a decline. 

The 1940's are a case in point. New op- 
portunities lured away sheep herders and 
wages went up fast for those remaining. 
More important, neither lamb nor wool 
prices went up as much as those of beef. 
The difference in the increases for lamb 
and beef were small. Lamb sold at Chica- 
go in 1948 averaged a little less than three 
times prewar prices while beef was up just 
over three times. Prices of wool, though, 
were only 40 percent higher in 1948 than 
prewar, and sheepmen who received 35 
percent of their income from wool before 
the war found their returns from the fleece 
only 22 percent in 1948. As a result, sheep 
raisers prospered less during many of those 


34 


years than did cattlemen. 

The picture has changed a little in 1949. 
Lambs fared better than other meat animals 
during the price declines of 1948 and prices 
of lambs are now relatively higher. Wool 
prices are averaging above last year. 

The number of sheep seems to be turn- 
ing, too. Slaughter of sheep and lambs 
this year may total 3% million less than the 
17% million for 1948, with ewes showing 
the largest percent reduction. The number 
of sheep at the end of 1949 will be close 
to those at the beginning. It is possible that 
this will be the first year since 1941 not to 
show a decline. 

If the sheep population soon begins a 
slow increase, production of lamb and 
mutton would not turn upward until several 
years later, since farmers would have to 
withhold breeding stock from the market 
to rebuild herds. As a consequence, prices 
of lambs are likely to remain high compared 
with other livestock for a fairly long period. 

The United States sheep population is 
not again likely to reach the 1942 level. 
However, some decline in costs and im- 
proved price relationships may favor some 
increase. In case of an economic depression, 
the sheep industry may fare better than the 
cattle industry and the number of sheep 
might rise considerably. Based on the 
experience of the 1930's, prices of lambs 
probably would drop more slowly than 
those of cattle. Wool prices in this wool- 


deficit, wool-importing probably 


nation 





a ee 


would decline even less. All in all, it seems 
to be a characteristic of the sheep enterprise 
that returns mount less during booms, but 
hold up a little better during economic 
declines. 


(Reprinted from the Agricultural Situation, 
October, 1949) 


The Nation’s Meat 
Purchases 


OTAL sales of meat in the United 

States in 1948 as determined by a 
nationally known foods publication were 
approximately 12 billion dollars, according 
to the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
This means that an average of 32.5 million 
dollars was spent for meat daily over the 
nation’s retail counters. 

Calling attention to the position of the 
United States as a meat producing nation, 
the Board points out that although this 


. country has only about 6% percent of the 


world’s population and about 5% percent 
of its land area, we produced last year 
approximately 34 percent of the total world 
meat output. 

The popularity of meat on America’s 
tables is indicated by statistics which show 
that although we have added 18 million 
persons to the nation’s population, since 
1935-39, the per capita consumption of 
meat in 1948 was approximately 20 pounds 
more per person than in that pre-war period. 
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A NEW MILESTONE--- 
Ju Weel Marketing Procedure 


Selling 1,365,000 pounds or 72% of 1,900,000 pounds offered at Auction 
in Denver, Colorado, and Billings, Montana, September 12 and 14, 
Wilkins & Co., Ltd. has demonstrated that western wool can be sold 
on the basis of 


Shrinkages Determined By Core Testing, 
At Clean Delivered Prices 
And At Public Auction 
In The West 


WILKINS & CO., LTD. 


DENVER, COLORADO BILLINGS, MONTANA 











SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


COSBY & THOMAS 
CHARLOTTE 


300 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST USERS OF WOOL FROM U. S. WOOLGROWERS 
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Forte, Uuper, Sayer Co. 
311 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


WOOL - MOHAIR 














WESTERN WOOL STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE MARKETING SERVICE—OREGON, WASHINGTON, 
IDAHO WOOLS 


JAMES M. COON, Gen. Mgr. 1235 N. W. Irving 
ATwater 4327 





Portland 9, Oregon 
Federal License No. 4-126 




















Dewey, Gould & Co. 
WOOL 


Boston, Mass. 














Wool Market Dull 
But Strong 


A slight spurt of buying in Wyoming, 
Nevada and Utah the last week of Oc. 
tober highlighted what, in other respects, 
was a quiet month in wool producing areas, 

Some 350,000 pounds of wool was te. 
ported sold in the Casper, Wyoming sec. 
tion. The wools were original bag, largely 


fine, good French combing and staple wool | 


and were said to have a clean cost of $1.45 
and higher, delivered Boston. A turnover 
of 200,000 pounds of Nevada wool was 
also reported late in the month at $1.40 
clean landed Boston, and a substantial lot 
of three-eighths wool held in Salt Lake City 
also changed hands late in the month. It 
was wool previously purchased by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at $1.15, clean 
basis, which resold at $1.12. 

In Texas some 12-months’ wools were 
sold, according to reports, at 57% cents, 
with a clean cost estimated variously at 
$1.40 to $1.45. However, most growers 
in the Lone Star State with unsold wools 
are said to be holding for a clean price 
of $1.50. 


Adjustments in C. C. C. Selling Price 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
made some changes in its selling price 
schedule during the month. Prices on 
pulled wool both greasy and scoured of 
all years were reduced from 6 to 20 cents 
per clean pound, the smaller reduction 
being on the finer type (60's). Prices on 
pulled wool finer than 60’s were not 
changed. The new schedule became effect- 
ive October 3rd. 

It has been held by many that pulled 
wool prices have been somewhat out of 
line with those for other wools; in any 
event a considerable volume of these wools 
was moved after the reduction. 

On October 10th adjustments in the 
selling price schedule on shorn wools were 
anounced by the U.S.D.A. Wools of three- 
eighths and quarter-blood grades of the 
1943 to 1946 programs were reduced 4 
cents a clean pound. Prices for all grades 
of greasy shorn wools in the 1947 to 1949 
clips were increased 2 cents on coarser 
grades to 10 cents on fine wools. Selling 
prices on scoured wools were increased 
from 5 to 10 cents per pound, the larger 
increase applying to the finer wools. These 
adjustments as stated are in the selling 
and not the buying schedules of the C.C.C. 

During the month of September the 
C.C.C. moved 8,659,000 pounds of wool, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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TALBOT - MOTTLA, INC. 


11 Melcher Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


* WOOL * MOHAIR 
H. H. TALBOT P. B. KINCAID 
J. P. MOTTLA HUGH MUNRO 











COLOMIAL WOOL COMPANY 


316 NUMMER NT REET 


BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WM. G. FALLON & SON 


262 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND DEALERS 


In Foreign and Domestic Wools 














CHAS. J. WEBB SONS CO. 


Incorporated 


WOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNA. 
Office: 116-118 Chestnut St. 
Shipping Address: Webb Terminal Warehouse 


AUTHORIZED C.C.C. HANDLER 
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and on September 30th had 88,245,009 
pounds available for sale. 

At Boston, trading was quiet during mog | 
of the month. Little was done on fine anj | 
half-blood wools on which no price basis 


has been established since the devaluation | 
of the pound, at least that is the reasop | 


given. 


Wool Market's Strength 


World wool markets continue firm. |) 
fact wool is considered to have greater 
stability than world currencies at the 
present time. This statement, of course, js 
not applicable to United States currency, 

Here at home the great strength of the 
wool market has been demonstrated by the 
fact that it has withstood such upsetting 
factors as the devaluation of the pound and 
rumors of tariff reductions. 

Prices of raw wool and manufactured 
goods originating in foreign countries haye 
risen to offset a considerable part of the 
advantages that were expected to accrue to 


Great Britain in more dollars from larger J 


exports through the devaluation of the 
pound sterling. 

However, it is yet probably too early to 
know what the ultimate effect of the de- 
valuation will be. 

The recent lowering of the Argentine 
peso 30.5 percent was also accompanied by 
increased prices on raw wool and a similar 
situation exists in Uruguay. 

Some fluctuation in the wool top market 
during the month was attributed to er- 
roneous ideas about lower tariffs on wool 
being made effective immediately. Why 
this should have occurred is difficult to 
understand as it was known that the 
Annecy (named from the town in France 
in which the recent trade agreements were 
reached) trade treaty did not affect wool. 
The only item listed in that category is 
wool felt head bodies originating in Italy. 

The underlying strength of the wool 
market, of course, lies in its scarcity. World 
stocks of apparel wool at the opening of 
the 1949-50 season are estimated by the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
U.S.D.A., as close to 2.8 billion pounds. 
This is 900 million pounds below stocks 
at the same time last year. Of the total 
only 698 million pounds are held by the 
J. O. and the C.C.C. 

While the rate of consumption is slowing 
up some from the peak war years, it is 
still high enough to exceed expected pro- 
duction and therefore to make the stocks 
of wool appear “dangerously low.” 

It must also be remembered in con- 
sidering the strength of the domestic mar- 
ket that through the efforts of sheepmen’s 
organizations, national and State, it has 
a good floor under it. 
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1) Foreign Trade Phobias 





st (Continued from page 13) 

id 

is Would they import more edible nuts? 
" Well, our orchards of nut trees are being 


m 

abandoned because they cannot meet the ie & J 

competition of large imports from Asia. 4 rape ? ui Nip ath 
Would they import more wines? The carry- 
over of domestic wines from last year is Incorporated 


, sufficient to meet all this year’s demand. 

f Do they want to import more furs? The 

Ne imports of furs from Russia are so heavy 540 Atlantic Avenue 

* § that 50 percent of our fur farmers are 

’ retiring from business. I might go on and 

"! on re with imports, but enough is Boston 10, Massachusetts 
enough. 

8 If - people who want more imports 

id are sincere, let them start buying imported 

4 goods. If our wheat growers want more ~*~ 

7 imports as they say, let them start buying 

. tractors, combines and farm machinery in 


Europe. If our newspaper men want more 
® imports let them order Chinese eggs for 

af breakfast. There are lots of them in the 

he market. ; 

If the officials of the C.I.O. want more 
imports, why not buy one of the autos 
imported from Europe. They can be had 
all over America. If the State Department 
employees want more imports, let them 
buy their striped trousers in Europe. I 
imagine the administration can get them 
in free of duty with a little cologne thrown 
in, If New York City wants more imports, 


val as they claim, let them buy their shoes in E D G E +H j L L L U Af t Ni S i N C 
hy — Holland or Belgium. They can get nice 1 3 s 


to wooden-soled ones very cheap. 




















he Let me give these people who want more 
ce imports a little information that will help WOOL MERCHANTS 
a them. Best write this down so you won't 280 Summer Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
is be misled. CONTACT OUR WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
ly. Under the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Law, 67 
ol percent of our imports came in free of all ARIZONA reengsy TEXAS 

# , : Mrs. V. M. Warren, Sam W. Ditty, Albert L. Krueger, 
: tariff and the average tariff on all imports P. O. Box 100, P. O. Box 693, 601 South Oakes, 
. collected for the four years it was in effect Skull Valley Dillon San Angelo 
he i 

, i * H. F. McFarlin, 
si was only 17.8 poet of the medi whole COLORADO > 0. Ben S38. a 
ds sale value of the imports. During the past Sas - Billings 124 Oak St., 

; rand Junction i 
sks | three years the average tariff rate on im- ayereyer Richard P. Nelson, es 
: , . A. Tyzack, 
“" ports has been 6.4 percent of the foreign Hot el Cosgriff i Pe 306, UTAH 
he value of the imports. That means no tariff Craig Robert L. Waddell A. A. Callister, 
| at all when devalued currencies are con- Edw. Young, P.O.Box 98, 3777 S. Redwood Rd., 
ng we Monte Vista Great Falls Salt Lake City 
is cerned. We devalued the British pound 
ro- | from $4.03 to $2.80 as measured in our i bailed ya ey = ? WYOMING 
; .O. * elso Madarieta, : 

aks money. This meant that the pound of 224 North Sth St., Stockmen’s Hotel Bldg., gah tag 

wool that cost us 65 cents in our money, Boise Elko Casper 
al after devaluation, should have been bought OREGON-WASHINGTON NEW oe a 
ar ae , ma . N. L. Robinson Wool Co., Max O. Riley, W. D. Thompson, 
 f for just 40 cents. What’s the use of tariffs Board of Trade Bldg. P. O. Box 587, 806 Bushnell Ave., 
= to a Government that practices such Portland, Oregon Roswell Rock Springs 
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The State Department tries to leave the 
impression that the only way foreigners 
can get our dollars is by our purchase of 
foreign goods. Of course this is not true. 
Anything that takes an American dollar 
abroad gives the country in which it is 
spent dollar exchange. It is now estimated 
that our tourists will spend abroad this 
year in excess of one billion American dol- 
lars. As against this we would need to 
subtract what foreign tourists spend in 
America. Most of our foreign visitors put 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 














ATTENTION 


TM 
Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 
SHEEP PELTS 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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Complete Wool Service 
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404 West Seventh South 
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up at the White House and we not 
only get nothing out of them but have to 
pay their board. Also much of the goods 
we send abroad and that we import is 
handled in foreign bottoms which creates 
dollar exchange against us. Also millions 
of our dollars are sent abroad each year by 
people who have relatives over there. Also 
our Army pays out vast sums in Germany, 
Japan and France, all of which creates 
dollar exchange. If there was any way of 
getting at the truth, probably the dollar 
situation abroad is much better than the 
“one worlders” lead us to believe. 





How Lamb Fares in Schools 
(Continued from page 15) 


for lamb. In the five other cities all re- 
tailers stated that they sold little or no 
lamb. These cities were Topeka, and 
Wichita, Kansas; Owensboro and Hender- 
son, Kentucky; Jefferson City, Missouri, and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Of the 86 markets visited, 45 were large 
—that is, they: were super markets—both 
chain and independent. The other forty- 
one were small independent and chain store 
markets. In other words, the large and 
small markets called on were about equal 
in number. 

Here, however, is an interesting fact. 
Sixteen of the large markets reported a 
good steady demand for lamb, while ten 
of the large markets reported no demand. 
In contrast, only four of the 41 small mar- 
kets reported a good steady demand for 
lamb while 27 of these small markets re- 
ported no demand. In other words, the 







(iongratulations 


49 Melcher St. 





on Your 
Eighty-fifth Annual 
National Convention 


* 


HAROLD T. LINDSAY 
WOOL 


large markets were doing a much bette 
job of selling lamb than the small markets 

These visits to 86 markets revealed that 
a fairly good proportion of the retailers 
were interested in this educational lamb 
program and the results which Miss Hol. 
land reported. They thought that it was q 
good idea—that it would be very helpful, 

Among those who reported little or no 
demand for lamb and said there was no 
use in handling it in their markets, it seemed 
evident many of them were decidedly in. 
different—were not interested at all in hand. 
ling lamb. A common answer was, “People 
don’t like lamb’—or “The poorer people 
can’t afford to buy lamb’”—or “There’s no 
use handling lamb” or other stock ex. 
pressions. These were dealers who, as in- 
dividuals, were antagonistic toward lamb 
—they didn’t like it themselves so thought 
nobody else liked it. But the interesting 
thing was that their attitude was absolutely 
contrary to the results secured in the na- 
tional survey—here, about 75 percent of the 
people said they liked lamb. 

The more alert retailers said that the 
dealers, themselves, could do much to im- 
prove the situation—by making attractive 
lamb displays—by passing on to their cus- 
tomers ideas for properly cooking lamb, 
and by other methods. 

Most of these alert retailers stated that 
they had no trouble at all in selling lamb, 
and some said that they couldn’t always 
supply the demand. Some of them reported 
that there had been a definite increase in 
the demand for lamb within recent years. 

It would seem evident that the different 
reactions of retailers to lamb, even in the 
same cities, indicate that the attitude of 
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these men is a pretty important factor to 
consider in the movement of lamb over 


the retail counter. @ 
In conclusion, I know that no one could d D ‘ iil Say 0. 


ssibly remember all the figures I have 
been throwing at you. But I'll summarize 


the salient points briefly. Remember the WOOL MERCHANTS, 273 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
study is divided into two parts: ’ 
(1) The national survey of homemakers Buyers and Handlers of Domestic Wool 
conducted in 34 cities through the 
Board’s cooking schools, and 
(2) The work that Miss Holland has been WESTERN OFFICE 
carrying on in 20 cities of the low- Telephone 4-2478 
consuming area—the Mississippi val- onys : 
le wasp. 3 Sigh sed “ap ram nd 434 Ness Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
students and homemakers, and also ; 3 
her investigations among the retail We Wish to Extend Our Best Wishes to All Our 
meat dealers. . . 
In Miss Holland’s work, here are some Wool Growing Friends 
of the points that stand out. toltooiok 


Only 50 percent of the students reported WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
they liked lamb when they filled out the 


questionnaire. But 89 percent of in he- G. A. HANSON C. A. McBRIDE ALBERT SMITH 

dents liked the lamb Miss Holland pre- 

pared for them. This finding was almost 

identical to the results secured in a study 

sponsored by the National Wool Growers se 

Association in Kansas City eight years ago. Compliments tn Our 
This strongly indicates that among stu- 

dents, at least, prejudice and imagination - ~ - 

play a big part in a dislike for lamb. Wnnl Growing Privenods 
In the contact with 86 retail meat dealers 

in 20 cities, Miss Holland found, in general, 


more aggressive lamb merchandising in the 
larger markets than in the smaller ones. 
Now, concerning the national survey 


carried on among 59,016 homemakers in 34 


cities of 23 States: 
Nine out of 10 women said that, at one 


time or another in their lives, they had 








eaten lamb. ‘ . " 
Ric out ok Gicie: enchink ad Cieny sere 2204 No. Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 
lamb in their homes once a month or 
oftener. 
Dhant 57 oh ceky aad een nil Eastern Headquarters Western Headquarters 
their families liked lamb as well as the 212 Summer Street 215 Ness Building 


other meats, 
74.2 percent of the 59,016 women con- 
tacted said they liked lamb. 


AMERICAN CONDITIONING HOUSE INC. 
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Boston, Mass. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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77.4 percent of the 59,016 women an- 
swered that lamb was usually available in 
their market. 

Now concerning the price of lamb as 
compared with other meats: 

58.6 percent of the 59,016 women an- 
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Walter J. Gooding 
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ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 


to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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swered that the price of lamb was about 
the same as that of the other meats. 

20 percent of this number thought it was 
lower in price, making a total of 78.6 per- 
cent of the women answering that lamb 
was either the same or lower in price than 
the other meats; while only 21.4 percent 
answered that it was higher in price than 
other meats. 

From the foregoing it would seem that 
a high percentage of American women like 
lamb, find it available in their markets 
and consider the price in line with other 
meats. 





Visits to Australian 
Sheep Ranches 

(Continued from page 28) 
of Agriculture, where about 4000 sheep 
are carried. Here I saw a little of the salt- 
bush, which is as characteristic of the plains 
area farther west as sagebrush is on the 
dry plains of the United States. Saltbush is 
an Atriplex, which is the genus to which 
the saltbush and saltsage of the United 
States belong. Here I also saw small trees 
of the Acacia group, which had been 
“lopped” to provide sheep feed in drouth 
times when there is little grass. Lopping is 
the practice of cutting branches from this 
scrub timber, so that the branches fall 
within eating range of the sheep. The 
leaves of these trees are very valuable as 
feed, when the grass is gone. 

I visited several more sheep stations in 
New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, 
and Tasmania, but I believe that the visits 
reported here give a good idea of the 
methods used throughout the country, in 
the wool-producing areas. A few points 
which are common to all parts of the coun- 
try are as follows: All sheep are in fenced 
pastures, and there is no herding. There 
is no place in Australia where winter feed- 
ing is necessary. There is no handling of 
the ewes at lambing time. In the area west 
of the mountains both spring and fall lamb- 
ing are practiced. In the wool-producing 
areas the wethers are carried to 4 or 5 
years of age. There is, however, a fat lamb 
industry with a production of about 10,- 
000,000 lambs, bred from cross-bred ewes 
on the western slopes in Southern New 
South Wales and Victoria. 





Opposition to Dominion 
Support Program 


HE Post-J. O. plan for handling Domin- 

ion wool clips by setting up a reserve 
price (National Wool Grower, October, 
1949, page 26) as proposed by a committee 
from the Australian Wool Growers Council 
is not meeting with full endorsement from 
Australian wool growers. The New South 





Wales Sheep Breeders Association is op. 
posing the plan. In a meeting in August 
they unanimously resolved to inform the 
Australian Wool Board and the New South 
Wales Graziers Association that they were 
“against any Government interference and 
the pooling of future wool clips.” 


Also an editorial in the Pastoral Review § 
for August 16th says: “It must be confessed § 


neither case—for or against—is remarkably 
convincing . . . A reserve price means 
in effect the withholding of stocks whey 
demand is weak and in no sense can it be 
regarded as a stimulus in that direction, 


yet demand is, as we have seen, a vital ) 


price factor.” 

Australian growers also have in common 
with the domestic producers a fear of too 
much government control. However, the 
editor of the Pastoral Review points out, 
complete Government control of marketing 
might be avoided in a major depression if 
some such plan as the Post-J. O. proposal 
limiting Government participation were in 
effect. 

The Congress of the National Wool 
Growers Association of South Africa js 
reported as having given approval to the 
Post-J. O. reserve price plan. 

The decision of the kind of support pro- 
gram to be undertaken for Dominion wool 
growers will be made sometime during the 
early part of 1950. 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 

















SHIP YOUR 


WOOL 


—to your grower owned wool 
marketing cooperative. 29 years 
experience grading and market- 
ing wools. We sell to the highest 
market, either open or CCC. 


U. S. Approved Wool Handler 
You will receive full U.S. support 


prices less only actual marketing 
costs. 


Advances available. Write for 
marketing agreement and ship 
collect to nearest warehouse. 


Portland-San Francisco- Boston 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Avenue Portland 9, Oregon 
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STATE CONVENTION WILL BE HIGH- 
LIGHTED BY STYLE REVUE 


OOL growers and their wives attending 

the Colorado Wool Growers’ meeting 
in Denver on December 5th will be given 
a special treat when the 14 winners from 
the seven districts of the “MAKE IT 
YOURSELF” contest, parade in their prize 
garments. A banquet will precede the style 
revue in the Lincoln Room, Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel. Tickets may be reserved through 
the Wool Growers’ office, price $3.00 per 
plate. 

The Denver Dry Goods Company will 
have charge of decorating the stage and 
style ramp for the event. Invitations are 
being mailed to 3500 interested people 
over the entire State asking them to attend. 


WESTERN SLOPE AUXILIARY AND 
RIO BLANCO HAVE FIRST MEETINGS 


Members of the local chapter at Mont- 
rose, had their first meeting of the fall on 
Friday the 14th of October. Luncheon was 
served at the Colorado Power Company 
Auditorium to the 65 members who were 
present. Mrs. Louis Eisaguirre donated an 
afghan on which they will sell tickets for 
their ways and means. 

Rio Blanco Chapter also had their first 
fall meeting October 14th. Chief discussion 
was, of course, final plans for their sewing 
contest in each district, and their participa- 
tion in State and National Conventions. 


STYLE REVUE COMMENTATOR 


Vivacious Jackie O'Keefe (Mrs. Tom 
Cherry in private life) will be the style 
commentator for the Colorado State finals 
at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, December 5th, 
and the National Style Revue at the Shirley 
on December 7th. All this for “MAKE 
IT YOURSELF—WITH WOOL.” 

Jackie, who is market reporter for the 
Denver Union Stock Yard Company, is 
carrying news items each day on her 12:15 
broadcast over the Columbine net work, 
giving latest news concerning the district 
State and National contests. 


WASHINGTON 


A rug weaving loom in operation was the 
feature attraction of the wool growers’ 
auxiliary booth this year at the Central 
Washington fair. 

Mrs. S. A. Fernandez of Sunnyside, 
chairman, writes a member of the group 


November, 1949 


operated the loom throughout the fair. Dis- 
plays of knitting, yarn, wool and wool cloth- 
ing, were also shown. Blankets and afghans 
of wool were used to drape the booth. 


Auxiliary News 


A lamburger booth was also operated 
again this year by the auxiliary with Mrs. 
James Fletcher of Selah in charge. Pie, 
coffee, sodas, candy and ice cream were 





Top Float in Texas Parade 





Float prepared by the “Make It Yourself With Wool” area chairman of Coleman, 
Texas and her committee. It won first place in the annual Coleman Rodeo Parade, 
created a great deal of interest in the contest and advertised wool and mohair. Mrs. 
Henry Newman is chairman and Mrs. Ray Jameson, co-chairman, both of whom are 
doing a wonderful job of promoting and conducting the contest in the Coleman area. 
They were assisted in the work on the float by Mrs. Theo Griffis, Mrs. George Garrett, 
Mrs. L. H. Edens, Mrs. Montie Stone, Mrs. H. A. Thompson, Mrs. Geo. Cobb and 
Mrs. J. W. Vance. 


The float was white (covered with white wool rugs and white mohair rugs) and 
red letters were used on one side to say “Make It Yourself With Wool” and “Make 
It Yourself with Mohair” on the other. The wool and mohair queen riding on the 
float is Sue Milligan of Shields, Texas, in Coleman County, who won first place with 
her junior coat in the 1948 National Contest. She is wearing a red wool evening dress 
and a white wool crown with red and silver sequins. Her parasol is covered with white 
wool thread and red wool pompons. 
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MILTON S. THELLER 


No. 1 Drumm St. San Francisco, 11 
PHONE ExXbrook 2-1159 





Purchase or Consignment: 
| | e Approved Primary 
Handler 


e@ California Appraisals 
0 e Warehouses, Storage 


and Appraisals 
0 throughout 
California 
| e Buyer of California 
4 and Territory wools 


John Indart, Fresno, R. E. Hughes, Wood- 
Calif. land, Calif. 

Leslie Davis, Linden, Floyd Marvel, Artois, 
Calif. Calif. 


Robt. McKenzie, Dixon, Lloyd Avilla, Red Bluff, 
Calif. Calif. 














B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 


and Wool 


15th and Front Streets Phone 81 

















R. C. ELLIOTT & CO. 


Wool Handlers 
Since 1920 


* 


BEST WISHES 
fora 


Successful Convention 
* 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
40 N. 3rd West St. 


EE 








also sold but the lamburgers, originated by 
the group, are always the most popular. 
They are made of ground lamb and served 
with buns. 


Yakima Chapter 


Mrs. Clell Lung, national president of 
the Wool Growers Auxiliary, was honored 
by members of the Yakima Chapter at a 
luncheon in the home of Mrs. H. F. Roberts. 
Also special guests were Mrs. Leonard 
Longmire, national secretary-treasurer, and 
Mrs. James Fletcher, national correspond- 
ing secretary. The three are members of 
the local group. 

In keeping with the State pear and peach 
week theme, the hostess served a fruit 





plate on a table decorated in yellow ang 
white. 

Mrs. Corwin King entertained with two 
readings. The Klickitat and Lower Valley 
chapters were present at a potluck picnic 
in Milroy park, at which the State boar 
meeting was held. Mrs. H. L. Mesecher of 
Goldendale, State president, presided, 

Final plans were made for the auxiliary’; 
activities at the Central Washington fair 
for the “Make It Yourself—With Woo) 
contest and State convention in November 
at Spokane. 

The first regular session of the season was 
held in the home of Mrs. James Fletcher 
of the Wenas Valley. A promotion program 
was outlined. Assisting were Mesdames 
Blanche Gano, Pearl Longmire and Velma 
Egley. 





Wool and Beauty Hard to Beat 
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This beautiful “Queen of the Woolies” float was the winner of the first prize at 
the Steel Day celebration at American Fork, Utah. Designed and decorated by local 
wool growers and Auxiliary members, this very outstanding structure brought a great 
deal of recognition’ to the association. 


It was covered with wool batting sprinkled with silver metallics. The scallo 
was caught py 3 with sage brush tips painted silver and sprinkled with metallics. Pink 
cellophane frill and pink and white cellophane formed the skirt. The arch was pink 
with metallic lettering, and carried the words, “Queen of the Woolies.” On the sides 
were: “Use Wool—It's Beautiful,” “Use Wool—It’s Durable.” Sage brush tips painted 
silver were used in the blue vases at foot of arch. 


The queen, Colleen Nicholes, was gowned in beautiful white wool crepe; two 
of her maids of honor were dressed in pink and the other two in blue. This color 
scheme was carried out in the costumes of the other attendants. Bo-Peep was in pink; 
Boy Blue, in blue, with a silver horn; Miss Muffet; in pink, carrying a woolen lamb; 
two of the young attendants in pink and the other two in blue. 


Mrs. George Graff is President of the American Fork Auxiliary. 
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Around The Range Country 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures generally above normal with scat- 
fered showers in central beginning of month. Live- 
stock roundup at high elevations well under way, 
and stock moving to market mid-month. Most live- 
stock in good weight. Ranges drying in south but 
good in north. Traders moving sheep-to market 
from Navajo country as month waned. Sheep being 
moved to lower elevations. Livestock in good to 
very good condition. Surface water supplies and 
desert ranges helped by rains at end of month. 


Glendale, Maricopa County 


Feed outlook on the fall and winter 
ranges is good, but we have our sheep 
on pasture in the Valley. Weather during 
October has been warm and the feed is 
growing nicely (October 21). 

The number of ewe lambs carried over 
this fall will approximate last year’s num- 
ber. The same is true with ewes bred. 

A few fine-wool yearling ewes have sold 
recently at $25 to $26. 

Alfalfa hay baled in the shed is sold for 
$25, and the last cutting in the field sells 
for $20. 


Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports in October. 





There is still some liquidation of flocks 
in this section. A few sheepmen have sold 
out and stocked their ranges with cattle, 
as they had some difficulty getting compe- 
tent herders. Some are selling out due to 
the good prices offered, thinking sheep 
prices will go down.—J. A. Sinnott 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures near to slightly above normal. 
Livestock being removed from higher areas, with 
general roundup operations in progress. Middle of 
month, central coast needed rain. Widely scattered 
light showers end of month. On north coast, ranges 
fair, need rain and warmer weather. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures above seasonal average in all sec- 
tions; freezing at higher elevations. Ranges very 
dry. Livestock excellent with general movement to 
markets or winter ranges and feedlots as month 
progressed. High damaging winds second week. 
Increased moisture beneficial ‘to fall grains and 
ranges. 


Durango, LaPlata County 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
will be carried over this fall as a year ago. 
There will be a small reduction in the 
number of ewes bred. 

The feed outlook is very good (October 
21), better than last year. While it has 
been quite dry during October, a nice 
storm the last few days has helped the 
feed. 


Old Silvertip is right . . . your reputation, character, and success are 

indicated by the way you keep up your property. A well-kept farm 

or ranch is usually a profitable one, and it includes good fencing to: 
obtain proper range control. 
provide adequate control of stock. 
protect stock from predatory animals and disease-infected ground. 


enable your men to devote more time to profitable work. 


maintain a well-kept, successful-looking farm or ranch. 


It’s important in féncing that you make a long-time investment by 
getting good fence. Here are some of the reasons so many farmers 
and ranchers have been buying Colorado Wolf-proof Fence: 


CF&I has been making good fence for the West for 45 years. 
it is easily and quickly available through local dealers. 
it is pliable enough for easy installation. 

it is stiff enough to prevent sagging. 

it doesn’t rust... the Silverite finish gives permanent protection 
and beauty. 


it doesn’t slip, sag, or loosen. . 


. the hinge joint is extra 


wrapped to make sure it stands up under the abuse of animals. 


no breaking due to temperature changes . . . the tension curve 
between stay wires allows for expansion and contraction. 


OTHER CF&Il PRODUCTS. FOR FARM AND RANCH: Poultry Netting, Barbed 
Wire, T-posts, Cinch Fence Stays, Bale Ties, Baling Wire, Hardware 
Cloth, Clinton Welded Wire Fabric, Nails and Staples. 
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I have not heard of any recent sales of 
ewes, but fine-wool yearling ewes have 
been selling for $25 per head; crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes, about the 
same. 

Wool has recently sold here at 55 cents, 
f.o.b. Albuquerque. 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortages, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, aeving sheep and goats! 





PETERSON STOCK FARM 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDERCOLLIE 


SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


ALLEN, ARTHUR N. 
McLeansboro, Illinois 


BENNETT, JAMES A. 
Box 181, Logan, Utah 








HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 
(No dogs for sale at present) 


JONTZ, DEWEY M. 

Altoona, lowa 
(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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We feed oil cake, cracked Mexican beans 
and other types of concentrates during the 
winter. -Stacked alfalfa is $16. 

Coyotes are less numerous here as our 
sheep organization has been poisoning 
coyotes for the last 15 years with good 
results. 

Flock liquidation continues here, forced 
by the attitude of the Forest Service and 
labor conditions. The Forest Service is not 
only cutting the sheep permits down but 
is also shortening the grazing season on 
the forest.—J. W. Jarvis & Son 


IDAHO 


Scattered moderate showers relieved drouth con- 
ditions in spots first week. Forest and range fire 
hazard lessened. Cold weather hit shortly there- 
after. Snow in mountains of west temporarily 
halted transportation and stock movement. Mid- 
month, light to moderate showers and snow squalls, 
except locally heavy snow in extreme southeast. 
Most livestock in from summer ranges and begin- 
ning winter feeding. Still colder toward end of 
month. Moderate to heavy snow in southeast. 


Georgetown, Bear Lake County 

The weather has been mostly stormy 
since the first of the month, with one foot 
of snow. The snow is about all gone 
(October 25) and the feed will be better. 

Ewe lambs carried over will number 
about the same as last year, as will ewes 
bred. Fine-wool yearling ewes recently sold 
for $27, while crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes have sold from $27 to $30. 

We feed our sheep hay and corn in the 
winter. Stacked alfalfa hay is $15 to $16. 

The Biological Survey is doing a good 
job on coyotes in this section with 1080 
poison. 

Sheep liquidation continues. Range land 
is being plowed up as there is more profit 
in other business, with less effort. 

I think the National Association is doing 
a splendid job. Keep plugging! I think 
we should fight higher freight rates. Big 
trucks are hauling more and more livestock 
all the time, and longer distances. 

—Frank R. Bartschi and Sons 


MONTANA 


Unusually warm first few days. Ranges extreme- 
ly dry and very short in north and east. Heavy 
ivestock shipments. Unseasonally cool. Livestock 
fair to good later in month. Winter feed supplies 
short in most of dry area where ranchers continue 
orderly reduction of herds. Very cold for season 
end of month. Snowfall general. Drifted snow 
closed roads temporarily in north central and south- 
east. Livestock good but feeding required in heavier 
snow sections. 


Armington, Cascade County 

In this particular section, the grass crop 
is about one-half of former years (October 
25). One heavy snow this month lasted 
three days. 

We have 3400 ewe lambs this year, com- 
pared to 400 last year. I think about the 


same number of ewes were bred this year, 9 

All yearling ewes were sold early, fing J 
wool yearling ewes bringing $25, ang 
crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes, $93 

We feed wheat screenings during the | 
winter. Alfalfa hay in the stack is from 
$20 to $25. 

Coyote numbers have fallen since hors. } 
meat impregnated with poison has bee) 
put out two years. 

Apparently the tide is turning as liquida. 
tion seems to have stopped here. The 
main reason for liquidation was the Goverp. 
ment. The New Dealers tried to purge } 
sheepmen in favor of good neighbor feel. 
ings in foreign wool-producing countries 
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12 and 14 Foot 
SHEEP CAMPS 


Builders for Over 40 Years 


e 
WM. E. MADSEN & SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, 











THE ORIGINAL 
Clinching 


Self Pres Self 
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ALUMINUM 
SHEEP PANELS 


Invest in permanent equipment— 
Panels that last forever. 
ABSOLUTELY NO SHARP EDGES 


For information and prices, inquire: 


PAN-L PEN CO. 
P. O. Box 1310 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
A. D. RUST 


CREDIT 
Available 


SHEEPMEN 
CATTLEMEN 


SEE US FOR YOUR RANGE 
AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 
Low Interest Rate 


Utah Livestock Production 


Credit Association 
206 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Wool was about the first item the O.P.A. 
ut a ceiling on and it was held there 
throughout the life of the O.P.A. Labor, 
feed and other expenses rose fast, making 
it possible to earn more profit with less 
work in cattle. Scarcity of labor had con- 
siderable effect also. 

We like the National Wool Grower and 
the Association. In these days of rule by 
pressure groups, the Association is super. 
We read Around the Range Country and 
like it. It gets close to home, and home 
news is most interesting always. 

—Armstrong and Graybill 


Richland, Valley County 


Liquidation of flocks continues here, but 
those that have liquidated are still holding 
their leases on State land for speculation 
and that is preventing others from ex- 
panding. 

Feed outlook for the fall and winter 
ranges is fair (October 21). The weather 
in October has been good so far; we've 
had one snowfall. 

I think the number of ewes bred. this 
fall will be a little less than last year’s. 
Many ewe lambs haven't been kept the 
last few years, and about the same number 
will be carried over this fall as a year ago. 

A few crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes have sold for $16 in this section. 

During the winter we feed oat bundles, 
with hay and either soybean or cotton cake. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $25. 

Coyotes have increased as there hasn't 
been as much plane hunting. 

—Howard Arnold 


NEVADA 


Scattered showers reduced fire hazards, and 
beneficial to fall ranges. First snowfall of season 
at higher elevations second week. Weather cold 
and rainy over north middle of month. Most live- 
stock on winter pastures. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures above ~normal. Marketing lamb 
ttop. Ranges in good condition. Light rain and 
snow later in month. Ranges furnishing excellent 
feed. Lamb weights above average. Rain and snow 
latter part of month. Moisture very beneficial. Top 
quality livestock being marketed. 


Flying H, Chaves County 


Feeder lambs were contracted this fall 
at 20 cents, about three cents under last 
year’s price. Fine-wool yearling ewes re- 
cently sold for $20 per head. 

There have been scattered showers and 
warm weather here. The grass has matured 
(October 11) and will remain green until 
frost. Forage on the summer range was 
better this year due to good rains properly 


November, 1949 

















THE RESERVATION BLANK a PAGE 51 IS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN 


CONVENTION ROOMS. 





XTRA 
VALUE 


VERYONE knows 

that a_ telephone 
saves time, steps . . . 
sometimes money. ® An extra value is the 
reassurance your telephone gives you—know- 
ing that in case of emergency, help is as 
near as your telephone. ® Sometimes the 
value of the calls you receive is even greater 
than the value of calls you make. ® For most 
people, most of the time, telephone service 
is worth far more than it costs. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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—* BREEDERS 


DIRECTORY e— 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HOOTEN, JOE, & DETHLOFF, JOHN 
Harvey, North Dakota 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET 
CROSSBREDS 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


CORRIEDALES 

MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 

CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
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HAMPSHIRES 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 8, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
“CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 

THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY,,.S...E. 
Plainview; Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 
HALL, ROBERT W. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
NIELSEN & SONS, S. P. 
Nephi, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. Jf. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
STARR, L. L. 

3968 N. Williams Ave. 
Portland 12, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 

Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
VASSAR, Ervin E. 

Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 

Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WINN, R. E. 

Nephi, Utah 
TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
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spaced. This showed up in more fat lambs 
with weights reached early in September. 


Coyote numbers are down because of 
continuous trapping by ranchers using full- 
time trappers.—A, Clement Hendricks 


OREGON 


General shower activity aided forest fire control. 
Malheur ‘County ranges very dry. Livestock below 
average. Snow fell over higher elevations of Cas- 
cades and northeastern mountains second week. 
Western pastures put in good shape by rain, but 
too little to help in east. Livestock moving to 
market rapidly toward end of month. 


Richland, Baker County 


Our 1949 lamb crop was about the same 
size as last year’s. Contracts made earlier 
on lambs for fall delivery were as follows: 
fat lambs, 22% cents, the same as a year 
ago; feeders, 22% cents, same as in 1948; 
crossbred ewe lambs (whitefaced), 22% 
cents, tallying with last year’s price; and 
mixed lots, 22 cents, also last year’s price. 


Recent sales of fine-wool yearling ewes 
have been made at $25 to $26. On cross- 
bred (whitefaced) yearling ewes, the price 
range is $24 to $26. 


Wool in this area was sold before the de- 
valuation of the British pound. 


Ranges were very dry up until October 
6. If weather permits, grass may come yet 
(October 10). It was excessively dry the 
past summer.—George Holcomb ° 


Juntura, Malheur County 


Feed conditions in this locality are the 
poorest in 30 years. The weather has been 
very dry with cold nights. There has not 
been enough moisture to do any good 
(October 21). There are only a few bands 
of sheep left here. The range is deteriorat- 
ing all the time. I had a difficult time 
getting range for my quota of 2000 sheep 
this fall. We had no June rains and have 
had none since. I sheared the 5th of May; 
my lambs were young but we had to get 
them to a higher country. My April lambs 
weighed 84 pounds at the railroad, 8 
pounds lighter than last year. 


Not many ewe lambs were carried over 
this fall. Number of ewes bred is about 
the same as a year ago. No young ewes 
are sold, but crossbred (whitefaced) yearl- 
ing ewes have gone for about $25. 


I generally feed 18 percent sheep cubes 
in the winter. Alfalfa hay in the stack varies 
from $16 to $18 per ton. 


We were practically rid of the coyotes 
this summer, but I notice a few are coming 
up again.—M.]. 
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STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample {facilities 
for long or short feed. 

Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 
connections on to destination. 

CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars good cattle pens, good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OUR BANK EXTENDS YOU CAPABLE AND 
COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE AT ITS TWO 
CONVENIENT LOCATIONS IN SALT LAKE CITY. 


The Continental National 


Bank and Trust Company 
of Salt Lake City 





or 

200 SO MAIN ST. 
Contras reach 

1575 SO. MAIN ST. 


cen Soden Degen 


























CANVAS GOODS 


Lambing Tents — Tarps 
Wagon Covers — Paulins 
Irrigation Hose — Wall Tents 
Teepee Tents — Lamb Blankets 


(Pudbtor 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SHIRTS 
LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 


Tractor Pants for Industrial Tractors 
Please specify make and model. 


RANCHWEAR Write for Special Prices on items we 
can make during the winter and will 
“Always Virgin Wool” hold for shipment in the Spring. 


* 


SCOTT TENT & AWNING CO. 
15th & Howard St. Omaha, Nebr. 


(60 years making canvas goods) 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Scattered showers but precipitation still deficient 
Pastures good growth in east and south central. 
Northwestern ranges making some growth. Rains 
on 10th very helpful to winter grains and grazing. 
Livestock in good condition; some already taken 
from range in west. One-to-seven inches snow in 
west toward end of month. Soil moisture improving. 





Ralph, Harding County 


Forage on the summer range was better 
this year. There was less rain and the grass 
was not coarse, making feed value higher. 
Recent weather has been nice (October 6). 
There have been some rains which softened 
the grass and helped green the stubble 
fields. Lambs this year were the best and 
healthiest since 1937. 

All of the feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted. Some have not been shipped. 
Crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes have 
sold for $25. 

Flock liquidation continues here due to 
poor hired help and the coyote menace. 

—Buck Olson 





HAMPSHIRES 


GRAND Champion Wether at Chicago 
International 1948. 


GRAND Champion. Wether at Pacific 
International 1948. 


Booklet and Breeders list free 


American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n. 
72-N Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 








/ anniedale Sheep. 


THE DUAL-PURPOSE BREED 
Big srowthy market-topping lambs. 
Heavy fleeces of premium quality. 
Virile, long-lived b stock. 

Many twins that arrive without assistance 

and grow rapidly. 

For booklet & list of active members, write te 
Rollo E. Singlet 8 tary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 N. Garth Ave. Columbia, Mo. 














Rugged Like Colorado Rockies, 
Rich Like Colorado Mines, 


Bonvue Rams 
Can't Be Bested! 


BONVUE RANCH 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


GOLDEN, COLORADO 


“The U.S.A.’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your inquiry or visit.” 
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TEXAS 


First week dry until general rains spread over 
eastern third of State in connection with heavy 
rains in all areas second week. Abundant range 
and pasture grass in all areas. As month pro- 
gressed, additional wheat pastures in northwest 
ready for grazing. All classes of livestock in good 
to excellent condition month end. 


UTAH 


Light showers general but soil and range condi- 
tion dry first of month. Snow in north second week. 
Heavy movement of livestock to winter ranges and 
pastures. Later in month, livestock in good condi- 
tion, with movement to winter pastures about over. 
Moisture latter weeks high, beneficial to ranges. 


WASHINGTON 


Warm and dry entire State. Scattered light rain 
in west close of first week. Pastures improved in 
west. Livestock very good, early marketing in- 
creased. Snow extending to foothills mid-month. 
Livestock movement to market very brisk as month 
wore on. Cold and dry toward end. Pastures poor; 
much feeding of livestock. 


Wishram, Klickitat County 

Feed outlook on the fall and winter 
ranges is very poor (October 22) as we 
have had no rain to start the fall feed. 
Weather since October 1 has been cool 
and dry. 

Fewer ewe lambs will be carried over 
this fall than usual, but about the same 
number as a year ago. Ewes will be bred 
in smaller number also. 

A few fine-wool yearling ewes have sold 
in Yakima County at $22 and crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes at $24. 

Grain pellets are fed during the winter. 
Baled alfalfa is $26. 


Liquidation of flocks continues due to 
the lack of trained men. Most herders are 
getting too old, and there are no young 
men working with the sheep.—J. A. Jaekel 


WYOMING 


Soil very dry and range grass poor. Stock water 
very low in many areas. Precipitation general 
second week with heavy snow in southwest. Ranges 
improved. Considerable continued snow in moun- 
tains and western valleys blocked some roads. 
Livestock good at close of month. with ranges and 
winter grains improved by moisture. 


Medicine Bow, Carbon County 


We are trying to increase numbers here, 
but last winter was not much help. 

Grass on the range is good for fall and 
winter (October 22). There has been 
enough moisture to make feed soft for the 
sheep. The number of ewe lambs carried 
over this fall will be short of last year be- 
cause there were not enough raised. I 
think the number of ewes bred is about the 
same. 

Some cull ewes, both fine-wools and 
crossbreds, have sold at $20 a head. 


We use dehydrated alfalfa pellets before 
and during bucking season. Alfalfa pellets 
are $52, delivered. 





Coyotes number less than 10 years ago; 
our Government trappers did a good job, 
Lembcke ¢& Hermberg 


Rawlins, Carbon County 


Outlook for feed on the fall and winte 
range (October 21) is somewhat aboye 
average. Considerable moisture since Qc. 
tober 1 has strengthened the feed. The 
number of ewe lambs carried over this {lj 
will show a decrease from last year’s. The 
same holds true with ewes bred, and there 
will be more old ewes carried over. 

Asking price on crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes is $24 to $26. 

We use cotton cake and corn pellets for 
winter feed. Alfalfa in the stack is priced 
from $18 to $14. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


100 Foundation Quality Registered 
SUFFOLK EWES. Bred to Finch Im- 
ported and other outstanding rams, 
to lamb in February and March, 


50 RAM LAMBS ready for service. 
10 YEARLING RAMS. 
Also Choice Duroc Boars and Gilts. 


B. D. MURDOCH 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
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SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 


SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


ABS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


tecognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
U. S. Archibald, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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Coyotes have increased in this area. 
Poison 1080 is being used, and I don’t be- 
lieve it has the effect that thallium poison 


has. 

One outfit recently sold out here, and 
there are several others for sale. Labor 
difficulties, settling estates and lack of sum- 
mer ranges due to reductions on the forest 
are some of the factors. Since reductions 
on the forest, there will be an excess of 
winter range, as the ranges are too hot and 
dry for summer use with ewes and lambs 
as a whole.—Charles Vivion 


Some Lambs Eat Themselves to Death 


One way to help reduce losses from 
enterotoxemia or over-eating disease is to 
start lambs on pasture or hay for seven 
to ten days and put them on grain grad- 
ually, says Dr. E. M. Mansfield, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, College of Veterinary Me- 
dicine. The lambs should be divided into 
groups according to size and condition and 
then fed according to condition. A vaccine 
with enterotoxemia bacterin as soon as the 
lambs are brought into the feedlots has 
also proved helpful in preventing losses. 


that feeding one-third ounce of sulphur a 
lamb a day will help to prevent over-eating 
disease. The death loss was four times 
greater among untreated lambs than among 
sulfur fed lambs, they report. 

—Morrell Stockman Letter 


Hog Support Levels 


Monthly hog price support levels for 
the period October 1949 - March 1950 
were announced on October 3rd by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as fol- 
lows: October, $16.40 per hundred pounds; 


November, 





Investigations in Colorado have shown $15.00; December, $14.20; 
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HOTEL RESERVATION APPLICATION 


National Wool Growers Convention 


DENVER, COLORADO 


December 6—Meeting of Executive Committee, National Wool Growers Association and Council of Directors, American 
Wool Council. 
December 7-8-9—General Convention Sessions. 


Mail to: 


L. W. Clough, Convention Chairman 

c/o Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc. 
519 - 17th Street 

Denver 2, Colorado 


Please reserve...............- rooms) For... ......... person(s). Twin beds................ Double bed................. 
ERS ITR te air TaN PRC Oe Ie NPR NRE ae Expect to depart on.......... s itesinisideosoammareamieemonie aes andeeta aa 
Date Date 
GMD: OF TINIE. Bicsieriisntsennpsninvenscentioetniadicrnamineangticeetl , and | desire to pay about $.................... per person per day. 
Names of Room Occupants Street Address City State 





SUGGESTED HOTELS 


Connecting Rooms, 








Single Double Room Double Room bath between, for 

Name of Hotel Room (double bed) (Twin Beds) 3 or 4 persons 
*ALBANY HOTEL ... $2 to $5 $3 to $5.50 $5 to $7.50 $8.00 up 
ADAMS HOTEL $2.40 to $4.40 $3.85 to $10 $5 to $10 $12.00 up 
ARGONAUT HOTEL $5.00 $5.00 $8.00 up 
AUDITORIUM HOTEL $2 to $5 $5 to $7 $5 to $6 $8.00 up 
*BROWN PALACE $5.50 to $7 $8 to $10 $8 to $10 $12.00 up 
CORY HOTEL $5 to $7 $5 to $7 none 
*COSMOPOLITAN $4 to $7 $6.50 to $10 $7 to $13 none 
KENMARK $3.50 to $4 $5 to $6 $5 to $6 none 
MAYFLOWER $4.50 to $5 $5 to $6 $8.00 up 
OLIN $6.50 to $8 $6.50 to $8 $10.00 up 
*OXFORD . $2 to $3 $5 to $8 $6 to $8 $12.00 up 
PARK LANE (Residential) $7.00 $12 up None 
SEARS HOTEL : $3 to $4 $3.50 to $5 $6.50 $9.00 up 
*“SHIRLEY SAVOY (Headquarters) $3 to $4 $3 to $4 $4.50 to $6.50 $8 to $1l 
STANDISH $3.50 to $4.50 - $4 to $5 $5 to $5.50 $7.00 up 
WELLINGTON $5.00 $6.00 $10.00 up 


*These hotels are Denver's largest. 


Make all arrangements through the Convention Bureau. Reservations will be confirmed directly to those who return this 
form. All reservations should be in by November 20th. 














MOTOR COURTS 
Some of the country’s finest Motor Courts are to be found in Denver and suburbs. If you are driving you may be 
interested in this type of accommodation. Rates are slightly lower than comparable accommodations in hotels. Des- 
ignate number in your party and you will be assigned accordingly. 
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January, $14.90; February, $15.50; March, 
$16.20. 


The support levels are based on 90 per- 
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SHEEP CONSIGNED TO CENTRAL MARKETS 


ESTABLISH VALUES FOR SHEEP ON THE RANGE! 


SHIP YOUR GOOD LAMBS TO OMAHA—where they will 
help establish a fair market price for all lambs. When you 
contract your top lambs in the country and ship “tail-ends” 
to your Central Markets, you are permitting “tail-ends” 
to set lower market values. The competitive buying power, 


concentrated at your Omaha Market, will assure you FULL 
MARKET VALUE for all your lambs! 


5 THAT sUPPORT YOUR PRICE 


SUPPORT THE CENTRAL MAS 


Minion Siock Yor Company 


WORLD’S SECOND LARGEST LIVESTOCK MARKET AND MEAT PACKING CENTER 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Live Stock Exposition 
and Horse Show 


Union Stock Yards -- Chicago 


Sterling Silver Trophies 


Spectacular Horse Shows Daily Huge Meat and Wool Show 
National 4-H Club Congress 


International Grain and Hay Show 


National Sheep Shearing Contests 
Carlots Fat Cattle, Sheep and Swine 
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